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, was after all not wholly a jest, for those who 
Only Suman. Sknew Carrie Armstrong best, and loved her 
BY MINNIE W. MAY. most, were not unaware of the passionate 


‘Well, if Charley thinks I am perfect, I am) gusts of temper that would sometimes sweep 
sorry, that is all, for he will find himself sadly ¢ over the sunny mind, leaving it for the moment 
mistaken.” dark and unlovely. 

“That is just what I told him, Carrie;; There was a fault somewhere in her early 
though you have as few faults as the most mb ere perhaps, for Carrie was the eldest, 
us, you are not a Divinity by any means; and, Sand a whole troop of uncles and aunts, besides 
do you believe, he was quite offended at my?her parents and grandparents, had felt them- 
frankness, and said I was wanting in true‘selves authorized to assist in moulding the 
affection and regard for his promised wife;¢ young mind; and what with plenty of petting 
that I was hypocritical in professing so much >and little of correction, she had grown to 
where it did not exist; when it was only for; womanhood without being wholly able to con- 
his happiness and yours I spoke as I did.” trol the whirlwind of temper that sometimes 

“I shall try to make Charles happy; and(led astray her better judgment and really 
believe I shall, in a measure, succeed ; but = good nature. 
know, Ethel, what a hasty temper I have; I$ She had heard her parents repeat from her 
am afraid I shall not control it any better with ? earliest remembrance the wonders of her child- 
him than I have with my own friends at home. hood, conspicuous among which were her mad 
The first exercise of it will, I suppose, make freaks of wilfulness, when in childish rage she 
the Divinity step down from her pedestal.‘ would throw herself upon the floor and beat 
Charles is foolish in that respect.” , her own head violently, or hide in some cheer- 

‘That he is, sis. By the time he has seen > legs, out-of-the-way place till her temper had 
the flash and sparkle of those dark eyes, the expended itself; and she had often wished as 
curl of that pretty lip, the toss of that dainty oshe grew older that instead of fostering this 
head, and perhaps felt the weight of that‘ disposition there had always been a faithful 
slender hand upon his cheek, or at least the application of Solomon’s remedy. 
torrent of words that can sometimes come outS But Carrie was a lovely girl for all that, and 
between those pearly teeth, the faultless angels general favorite, and the two bridesmaids 
will begin to assume a form of clay. I have > who sat upon either side of her, their fingers 
often hoped Carrie would show out before him< pusy in setting the last stitches in an elegant 
a little, but she never has.” morning robe that was to compose a part of 

A merry peal of laughter rang out upon thes the bridal trousseau, loved her with sisterly 
afternoon air, and the crimson ran up 4 little c affection, and were almost as deeply blindéd 
higher in the cheeks of the beautiful brideSto her faults as the prospective bridegroom 
elect at the playful jest of her brother, which < himself. And Willard, her noble brother, who 
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walked up and down in the shadows of the? of his favorite song as she stgod leaning over 
vines that eovered the piazza lattice, and gave the gate, watching, as he knew, for him, he 
vent to the half satirical, half complimentary 2 arose and walked down to the other end of the 
words, prided himself in his beautiful sister,‘ garden, with the words running through his 
whose life gutaumbered his but two years, and ; thoughts, though his lips did not move— 
hers had barely reached its twenty- -second 5 ‘No, no, Carrie is all my fond imagination 
year; and there was a feeling of regret, not\ has pictured her. I will not believe their 
unmingled with envy, that another had come 5 foolish jests.” 
between himself in the affections over which; He thought he did not, but there was a 
he had so long reigned supreme. shadow upon his face that evening, a rankling 
All the long summer afternoon the three fairS memory in his breast, and he watched Carrie 
girls had plied their needles in the pleasant? so narrowly the look pained her. 
parlor, and as the breeze which had been‘ It was strange he should have fancied the 
blowing freshly from the south died out, they ° woman of his choice more than hrman, but it 
had gathered up their work and come out upon > seemed he had, for he suppess4 ‘er an excep- 
the piazza to wait the arrival of the —or to all else—perfect, where every one be- 
gentlemen, who were coming around to tea, side erred. Perhaps it was well he heard 
and to complete the arrangements for the wed then words, else the awakening might have 
ding that was to take place the next Tuesday. ¢ been too sudden. He had been married two 
Carrie’s father was not a wealthy man, ¢ months before it eame, for Carrie kept a 
neither was her future husband, and Carrie, ? watchful guard upon her heart, a seal upon 
with commendable economy, was always busy, Sher lips. She remembered what cousin Ethel 
and her fingers fashioned the beautiful gar-¢ had said, and she dreaded to undeceive the 
ments with light, happy smiles, and merry ¢ ‘lover husband, who still continued every kind 
snatches of song breaking over the ruby lips, ¢ attention as before their marriage, and lavished 
and many a bright plan for the new Rome that) upon her many endearing words that are so 
was in store for her dancing through her busy § sweet to a wife’s heart. Everything was new 
brain. And it was an allusion to these pleasant >and beautiful about her home The house 
anticipations that called up the remarks with ‘ ) itself had been planned between the two, and 
which our story opens. 2 built as she suggested. Her father had fur- 
And so the girls sat in the departing sun-$ nished it just to the taste of his child, and it 
light and chatted gravely or gayly, as the case’ seemed as if Carrie, without being too un- 
might be, and Willard went in and sat down in) generous ahd unamiable, could not find any 
the parlor to read the evening paper, and excuse for the ebullition of that temper, which 
Charles Kimball lay still upon the oaken>she often called the bane of her life, the 
garden seat, a little way from the house, soSgloomy night-shade that hung about her, 
screened by the leafy shrubs he could not? poisoning where all else would be light and 
catch a glimpse of it, but so near that the‘ joy. 
merry voices came drifting down to his half- She had erred, also, in expecting too much 
listening ears. A bright crimson spot burned from her husband, though she had never 
in each cheek, and a look of regret and wonder ¢ acknowledged it even to herself; and there 
mingled with the puzzled expression upon his} ; were faults in him that startled, almost shocked 
handsome face. He had come up the walk just > her, but she bore with them rationally, lest in 
before the girls came out upon the porch, and > correcting, the cloven foot, which she had been 
finding he was rather early, had thrown him- < hiding 80 effectually, should peep out. She 
self upon the garden chair to wait the arrival had known Charles but a year, and their inter- 
of his friends. Of course he had heard all they ‘ course had not been so familiar as to bring out 
said, and the sting they gave made him forget the faults in each; and when on a morning 
for the moment they were not intended for his ‘ after Charles was gone to his place of business, 
ears, and that he had no right to be listening? she found his wardrobe awry, his dressing- 





to the conversation. ¢ buresa covered with various etceteras, which upo 
“<I wonder if it is possible I have been 8oche had not thought of returning to their pro- hit 
deceived, or am I blinded, as they say?” he» per plaee, his desk in disorder, half the papers o fi 
muttered to himeelf; and then as # quick step, she had carefully tied together and placed in hus 
sounded down the walk, and a light figure their several compartments strewn over the és 

brushed so near he could hear the rustle of her‘ floor, where he had left them after searching 
garments, and a happy voice warbled the ihr for s missing bill, his dressing-gown thrown ei 
toc 
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upon @ fine broadcloth coat, which Carrie ni upon the edge of the inkstand while he replied. 
tended he should only wear upon extraordi- : The pen was heavy and the inkstand light, and 
nary occasions, now filled with innumerable‘ as the husband bent to lay another stick upon 
wrinkles, which required many a shake, that( the blaze, the light jar overturned the contents 
Carrie gave with a great deal of vehemence, to? of the latter upon the pure white marble of the 
remove. Perhaps it was good employment, ¢ Stable. It spread rapidly, and two great drops 
though rather destructive to the garment, for? fell upon the carpet before Carrie could place 
Carrie’s temper usually subsided by the time‘ her hand before it and stay its rapid progress 
it was restored to its wardrobe, and she went $ towards the edge of the table. 
singing about her morning work as though) ‘0, you carelesscreature! I should like to 
nothing had happened to ruffle the calm ¢ know what is the use of trying “to have any- 
serenity of her married life. 2 ‘ thing decent about this house ;” and she tore 

Charles was extremely careless at home, but (the evening paper in two hastily, and applied 
he thought that no great failure. He had a2it to the inky pool. There was a frown upon 
neat, graceful form, and was called a marvel-‘ her face, a passionate flash in her eye; her 
lously well-dressed man abroad, and he didnot? manner was determined, and she evidently 
realize the amount of labor it had caused his$took as many steps as possible to make the 
mother, and now his wife, to enable him to¢task occasioned by his carelessness seem very 
deserve that appellation. Sformidable. ‘I should like to know the num- 

He was forgetful, too,.and this tried Carrie's ber of times I have taken your fen out of the 
patience extremely. She.was sure, whatever 2inkstand, or requested you to do so, in’ the 
she attempted to do, to find herself deficient past month; but I hope you are satisfied now 
in some indispensable ingredient, that called? you have ruined this table.” 

fo remembrance her husband's promise toS ‘Keep on; say all you have tosay. I will 
bring it several days before, and she was often ¢ do my writing at the office in future.” 
obliged ‘to her work, dress, and walk aS As there was not the slightest trace of ink 
half dozen es to obtain the neeessaryC now upon anything but the slender fingers, 
article. The first part of her walk was usuallySand Carrie was twisting and turning the 
rapid, to“ keep pace with the uncomfortable s dampened paper as if her life depended upon 
atmosphere of her mind ; but in this-her temper 2 removing the stains, oe 8 conscience was 
gradually subsided, and Charles never knew its not overburdened with guilt or penitence, so 
had been aroused. And after all, she would? he removed the offending pen and ink from the 
think, they are little things; what if I hadSmantel and returned to his writing without 
found Charley was intemperate or addicted to¢ another word; indeed, as Carrie thought, just 
any particular vice; and she felt that she had as if nothing had happened; yet she could not 
reason for great thankfulness; and so has‘see that the lines increased very fast upon the 
many another young wife whose husband is?blank paper before him. She did not resume 
only thoughtless and careless, when all overSher work, but sat before the fire, tapping her 
our land are pure, loving wives yoked to¢gaitered foot restlessly upon the hearth-rug, 
miserable, inconstant, dissipated, unprincipled 2 her anger gradually wearing itself into a feel- 
men. Sing of shame, regret and repentance, that she 

Carrie had been Mrs. Kimball two’ months. Shad at last opened her husband’s eyes to that 

It had been a busy day with her, for her hus-‘ evil in her nature she had so long overcome, or 
band had brought home a party of friends to? rather concealed, for its fires had been smoul- 
dinner, and she was anxious that Charles$dering all the while. She could see in the 
should not be alone in his good opinion of her ¢ partially. shaded face of her husband a change. 
housewifery, and as the work depended a Whether of anger, astonishment, or sorrow, 
her busy hands, the task had been a little too§she could not tell; perhaps it was the three 
hard, and left a slight shadow of discomfort?combined; so after waiting a little time, 
upon mind as well as body. Charles was at) gathering courage and inclination too, she 
home, and as the autumn evening was chilly, i around to his side, and laying her hand 
a fire had been kindled in the parlor, and the? upon his shoulder, she whispered— 

husband had drawn the table near thé fire, and§ . ‘‘ Forgive me, Charley, I am sorry I spoke 

was employed in writing, while Carrie sat¢so sharply.” And the face to which the 

opposite toying with some light netting. She‘ husband raised his eyes betrayed the heart- 
asked her husband some question that chanced ¢felt sorrow, and he replied, only a little 
to come into her mind, and he rested his pen > coldly— 

Vou. xx111.—19 


~~ 
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“Nothing to forgive, Carrie. I am a cue? hahhehe of it.” The tones expressed the 


less dog, any way.” ¢ regret the young husband really felt. 

And as Carrie could not truthfully gainsay$ «No, I’ll warrant you did not. You never 
the remark, there fell a silence between them, 2do think of anything I particularly want, 1 
and she thought it was as though the thought-‘ never did see such a forgetful man. I wonder 
less words had not escaped her. But could: you ever get on in business at all. It is only 
she have pulled aside the veil from her hus-Slast week I nearly caught my death going 


band’s heart, she would have trembled at the 
height from which she had fallen. 

Carrie was watchful and prayerful after this, 
for she was quite in earnest about overcoming, 
but the growth of more than twenty years, 


‘down town in the snow to get some spices, 


2 which I must have to prepare cake for a troop 
© of your friends, and which I had told you re- 
>peatedly were out. I thought after we had 
,such a quarrel over that you wou] have re- 








firmly rooted too by nature, could not be torn? membered a little while. Bat & is just as well. 
up in a day. ° Come on out to your supper !’ 

Charles saw the flash of those beautiful eyes, Carrie threw open the dining-room door with 
the pout of the small lips, and the hasty, pas-Sa crash, and seated herself in her accustomed 
sionate movements, many times when there< place at the table, with an angry flush all over 
were no words spoken; and then there would 2 her pretty young face. 
be sharp, thoughtless words upon his wife’sS ‘‘You may eat your supper alone, unless 
part, and harsh recriminations upon his some-? you can be a little more amiable.” 
times, though not always, for he was not hastyS Mr. Kimball closed the dining-room door 


like her, though his disposition was not a whit¢ with a jar that was neither very harsh or very . 


better. But when it did once get the better of soft. He sat down before the cheerful fire, 
bim, he was sullen and disagreeable for a long< folded his arms, and fixed his eyes moodily 
time, daring which Carrie would become vexed > upon the flame that went dancing and leaping 
and pleased a half dozen times. Sup the chimney, sending out at sammie time 
She was going to hear a celebrated singer >a cheering, refreshing Sete. was @ 
ene evening—one whom she had known and‘ feeling of oppressive gloom upon his spirits; 
loved in her school days—and she had prepared < it seemed to him that thought was wholly sus- 
tea earlier than u dressed herself with un-° pended by its weight. 
usual taste, and taking a book sat waiting her< His wife sat still in her place at the tea- 
husband’s return. She was interested in it at?table. She had not tasted a mouthful, though 
first, but soon her eyes began to wander more‘ she had poured her tea, end helped herself to 
and more frequently towards the small bronze; the nice light waffles and honey; but by that 
elock that stood upon the mantel, as she saw‘ time her resentment had begun to give place 
the hour for the opening of the concert was/to softened emotions, and her appetite was 
drawing near, and still her husband did not ‘ gone; so she too sat still, but she was think- 
eome. eing. Thinking how strange it was she could 
She grew impatient, and finally half alarmed ‘not control herself any better; thinking how 
at his long absence, and had quite worked‘ unhappy she had made herself and her hus- 
herself into a fever of impatience and un-?band too, and by and by she rose up softly 
easiness. It was half an hour late, when‘ and stole into the room. Her hushand ex- 
her husband came in a little hurriedly, but as/ pected her. He knew about how long it took 
if it was nothing unusual. ‘for her anger to subside, so he took a book 
“Did you think I was never coming, Carrie? ° from the table and appeared absorbed in its 
I fell in with an old chum just after leaving the > contents. In truth his temper was just getting 
store, and nothing would do but I must go¢ to its height. 
around to the hotel with him, and listen to a’ Carrie often ended the scene of her wrath 
great project he is about setting on foot. He‘ with a burst of tears; but she did not to-night. 
is coming to dine to-morrow.” 2 Her face was very calm and more thoughtful 
« Well, you are a fine man, that’s what you‘ than usual. 
are.” Carrie drew herself up to her full? husband, and quietly took the book from his 
height, and away from the loving embrace her > hands. 
husband had prepared for her at the samec ‘‘You expect me to say I am sorry now, 
time. “You knewI had set my heart upon? 5 Charley, but I shall say no such thing, though 
that concert.” eI am; but you and I have made a sad mistake 


“0, forgive me, darling, I never once’in marrying each other.” 
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She drew a chair in front of her 
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Mr. Kimball started up in surprise. Had Thus chould we be willing to compromise 
Carrie then ceased to love him, and learned so‘ with our friends upon the plea of common 
goon to regret that he was her husband. The? humanity. 
thought startled him. ¢ 


i 2 ? eiheichcpie aid dellitbie cae titers Kati 
“Carrie, Carrie, has it come to this so P 
soon?” He put out his arm and drew her to’, 
him, as if afraid he was to lose her. “I ought¢ Gleaners. 
to have made you a better husband.” > BY HATTIZ HERBERT. 


“I do not mean that; but the mistake was; They are scattered all over our broad and 
in our expecting too much of each other. You beautiful land. ‘here are sturdy, vigorous 
once remarked to Cousin Ethel you had yet to4 men, and by their sides tender, frail women, 
learn of one fault in your affianced bride, and: gleaning for riches, femme and hones. ‘And 
Ethel remonstrated with you to no purpose. I: living merely for these, forgetting to glean 
was nearly, if not quite, as blind to your faults, treasures of love and wisdom, their hearts grow 
and though I have er God - “ep ri hard and cold; their cheeks become pale and 
hard, to curb hee! wilful temper, Sg wrinkled, eyes dim, hair silvery, and steps 
often, and made you eanepey and myself mis-» feebje, and still they find no joy and gladness 
erable. You, dear husband, a be vitae! in it all, for written on each golden tablet, and 
that you have faults, thongh they ie not hall’ entwined with every laurel wreath, they see 
as bad as, mise; but ‘ ee 0 dee ea “Passing Away.” There are many gleaning 
times to see you so careless, and you do not: roy Truth, and searching among rubbish and 


. know how many unnecessary steps You CAUSE» stones, and far-away places, find it, and rejoice 
me, Charley. This tries my temper. Then 


you will forget the little errands so often, 
though you are always kind to bring me a new 


with great and holy joy. 


“Gleaners in the world’s great bosom! 


p F : ‘ Toilers! in the mine or mind, 
book, pie music, or something you think Dig away! The hidden jewel 
will please Now, we must help each‘ Ye shall yet most surely find.” 


other. You must help me to be mare patient,’ we are ail Gleaners. And like the gentle 
and to take these little trials more easily, and> Ruin we ought to go a the reapers early 
Lin turn will help you to overcome whatever¢ ang diligently labor, ae a rich cali 
amiss I see in you. Shall we make a new bar-- from the golden fields around us. Glean les- 
gain?” Carrie lifted her bright eyes to his< sons‘of love and duty from dewy leaves, frag- 
face with a bewitching grace. Crant flowers, and bird songs. As scholars we 
“Yes, my dear little wife, we will. I believe‘ should glean lessons from our school-books, 
we can help each other; at least, I know you , which will strengthen and improve the mind. 
ean help me, if you will only bear with my in- As workers, we should learn lessons ~ from 
firmities a little. I can see how wrong we? busy, active machinery, and glowing forge, 
have been in expecting perfection in each» which helps to harden and strengthen metal, 
other, forgetting all the while we'are only hu-: just like fiery trials and great troubles, purify 
man, and that so long as we are in the flesh we » and strengthen hearts. 
shall have sins and imperfections to overcome.” > Ah! the time has come when we all have to 
We may imagine perfect harmony in the? pass through great trials. The dim, dark war- 
little household after this if we will, but it isS cloud o’ershadows us, and yet we are glean- 
doubtful if it was wholly so. There will be? ing lessons of faith and endurance. And as 
jars and discordant notes in the sweetest>}ink after link of slavery’s chain is broken, 
melody sometimes, and the best we can do toc jesson after lesson is gleamed from it, that 
restore the lost harmony, is not to expect more > God « Doeth all things well.” 
of others than we are ready aad willing to give; How should we glean? With hope that the 
or do ourselves. ¢ harvest will richly repay us for all toil. With 
There is as much difference in the natural’ faith that the Master will bid us weleome by 
dispositions of persons as in their faces, and the side of his servants. With patience glean- 
we cannot judge of another’s shortcomings by > ing untiringly. And may we all, at the close 
eur own; for what we possess in a large‘ of life, be ready to answer the question, 
degree, in another may be wholly wanting; >‘ Where hast thou gleaned to-day ?” by point- 
and while another's faults may seem of great ing out to our Master the fields where we have 
magnitude in our eyes, we may commit others? labored, and showing our sheaves. 
which in their sight are far greater. 4 One, perchance, has gleaned among desolate 
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rocks gnd barren soil, but will he not, if an 
untirfhg laborer, be as amply repaid: as he 
whose way led among thick and golden grain, 
and pleasant, sunny fields? Be faithful and 
true, weary laborer, the reward, life eternal, 

will soon be yours. Oh! all ye, who, passing‘ 
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of the little gothic clock upon the wide, old- 
fashioned mantel in the deserted family room, 
but the fire burns clear and bright there (for 
the fires never go out at Hill Side Cottage in 
winter), and the light and the darkness gambol 
together like merry children, leaping high and 





through life are gleaning all that’s good and? crouching low, giving living motion and strange, 
true, how my heart warms to you! S unearthly beauty to the quaint old pictures on 
Dear fellow-gleaners, there’s the same road¢the wall. Oh, if I might drag my numbed 
before us, even thétfgh we're widely separated )limbs and stretch my aching fingers to the 
now. There’s flowers and brambles, there’s§ blessed warmth! The atmosphere is like sum- 
_rocks and emerald grass, there's scorching ? emer there, and Belle’s tea-roses and pet ge- 
sauds and cooling pastures to go through, and 5 raniums put forth their tender leaves fearlessly 
then, too, a deep, dark river to cross, but be-cas in their native air; and her blithe little 
yond asunlit clime, joy, a _ unending, ¢ singer, in his coat of sunshine, eatching the 
crowns of glory and angel-song , ‘fragrance of their breath, dreams straightway 
2 of the-odorous groves, the gorgeous bloom, and 
¢ the spicy airs of his native isles—a dim tradi- 
¢tion of which forever haunts his bird brain— 
Sand pricks his golden breast with a wild unrest 
‘that breaks anon in wondrons trills and breath- 
— Sless flights of song. True poet, he! 
Ton Dear bird, we mortals, too, have dreams, 
Sor damie 5 Sake. cand visions, and recognitions of another life 
| a ,, 9 than this—a less tumultuous life, and truer— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “WATCHING AND WAITING. ‘6 hot cramped and fettered in es of clay, 


“Thus when hope, and faith, and patience, 
Glean the pastures God has sown, 
Softly angel-songs will welcome 
Us, the reapers, as his own.” 


ENGLISHVILLE Micn. 





Ten by the stroke of the clock. They are(restlessly beating at our pris ors, home- 
all at rest in the old house at home, for they)sick and yearning, we cannot r our souls 
keep early hours there. Gentle, pale-faced, ‘in praise like thee. 
uncomplaining mothgp has folded up her work ° y fia 
and laid. it away e great open- -mouthed § How fiercely the wind rattles the shrunken, 
basket, whose contents, like the oil in the? (rotten sash, and shakes the rusty fastenings of 
widow’s cruse, are never lessened by subtrac-‘ my door, as if half anne to come in and slay 
tion; and in a stern, hard voice father has? me with his breath! With what a merciless 
real in the book how God’s wrath is kindled} )hand the eruel, eruel cold clutches at my 
against His offenders (touching never ye: ?heart! I am shivering like one in mortal 
those passages that tell of His love, His temter- Sterror. Iam faint unto death with long fast- 
ness, His pity for the erring), and, kneeling, ‘ing—worn and utterly weary I am in body and 
in the same dry, uncompassionating voice has>in soul. It is not much; for myself it doesn’t 
offered up the petition that all such offenders matter; I could say joyfully to hunger and 
may be judged without merey—that only they cold, do your worst, and well so, for I should 
who with unwavering purpose and never-‘sooner reach rest, and Richard, and Heaven— 
wandering will have walked in strict obedience 2 but for Jamie’s sake! Beat swifter, heart, be 
to God’s Word may be counted worthy of His‘nimble, oh, my fingers, life must be bravely 
salvation, and receive the blessing of Heaven: borne for Jamie's sake. Oh, my precious !— 
now and forevermore. (0, my Father, who >that strange, strange look he gave me before 





shall stand?) The prayer ended, Benny, with < 
a bitter, scornful smile breaking up the grave, ? 
tender lines of his fine mouth, has lit his candle ¢ 
and strode away in silence to his room; and? 
dear sister Belle, with something of mother’s‘ 
patient, saintly look in her face, has bidden a? 
sweet ‘‘ good-night” and fiuttered out into the) 
hall and up the stairway to the dainty, white-? ¢ 
walled, snowy-curtained chamber that we used > 
© share together. 
There is no mares now but the quick beating ° 


Che fell asleep—it haunts me yet. 

‘*Lie with me a little while, mamma,” he 
plead; ‘only a little while—I am so cold.” — 

**I cannot, darling,” I said, with cruel hard- 
heartedness. ‘Lie still and sleep. Mamma 
must work while the Aen hares, or Jamie will 
\ have no bread to-morrow.’ 

He nestled down under the scanty covering 
of his bed, silenced by this unanswerable 
(argument. But presently the little blue hands 
were anal outstretched to me. 


. 
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«Mamma, is it warm up in Heaven?” ; fuse almost to execute my will. This will 
Yes, dear.” S never do. These garments must be finished 
“And light, mamma? It is always light $ before I sleep, or the dreadful alternative of 
there, isn’t it?” 2 ‘ death by starvation awaits my Jamie. How 
« Always,” I answered, a vision of the Holy< clumsy and awkward my fingers are! These 
‘City of the Apocalypse sending an instant thrill ; last stitches are so unskilfully taken—will they 
of joy to my soul, $ pass unnoticed, I wonder? Oh no, the quick, 
“And the angels are never hungry, think ?”< sharp eyes of Asa Stone will find them out. 
“Never, my boy.” ¢ He will look at me frowningly, and say again, 
“Oh, mamma, why can’t we go to Heaven—‘in that cruel, cutting voice of his, “ Woman, 
you and I?” ‘you grow worse and worse. I shall give you 
“God has not opened the way for us yet.” only half pay for this work, and perhaps you 
Another silence. ewill do better next time.” How aggrieved 
«‘ Mamma?” Sand indignant he appeared to-night when I 
“Well.” ¢ hegged—is (hat the word ?—aye, begged him to 





“You think that God—Him that blessed 
little children I mean—you think He hears me 
when I pray, don’t yout 

“Surely, J amie.’ 

“ And if I should pray very hard for Him to‘ 
take us up to Heaven, where papa is, don’t you < 
believe He would ?” 

“Ah, my dear child, indeed I cannot tell.” 

“ Well, I'll ask Him, anyhow, mamma,” he 
said, clasping his hands fervently together, 


and 1okin rnestly above. ‘Dear, good} 
Mr. Jesus, e so hungry and cold—mamma ‘ 


and I are—and we haven't got any fire, nor: 
anything to eat. 
enough to-night, and mamma didn’t have a bit. 
Please do let us come to Heaven right away. 


I know you are a good, blessed Jesus, for? 
She reads about you in her> 


mamma says so. 
book when she don’t have to sew. We want | 
to get to Heaven so bad. Please send papa 


right after us to-night, and I'll be a good boy, 
Shis speech. God have mercy upon your soul, 
Do, « 

¢the lips in penury as I am—rich, powerful, 


and never do naughty things any more. We 
want to go just now, we're so cold. 


please, send for us quick. Amen.” 


“There, ma,” he said, with a sigh of pro- 


found zatisfaction, ‘‘I know Jesus heard me, 


for I feel so good here” (laying his hand upon 2 
his breast) ‘‘ so don’t cry any more, you darling ‘ 
Now if I happen to go to sleep, you ¢ 


mamma. 
must be sure to wake me when papa comes. I[- 
ean get ready real quick. 
better jacket to wear, though, don’t you, ma? < 
But I guess God will see about that” (with > 
another sigh of relief), ‘‘so don’t you worry. ‘ 
Kiss me good-night now. 
morning in Heaven, blessed mamma.’ 

“Oh the simple faith of childhood! If wee 
could carry it always with us we might be»? 
’ happier. 

How slowly my work progresses. 
fix my thoughts upon it. 


tS 


I didn’t have half supper > 
Smoney you shall have i 
Smy business on the credit system.” 


‘ fingers ; 


I wish I had a; 
> ther’s house—the fire shines brightly through 


[ll kiss you good-< one bids me ehter. 
5 voice of thunder, would cry, ‘“‘ Begone! I know 


“pay me a part of my wages in advance—a 


mere trifle, just sufficient to procure 4 handful 


<of fael and a morsel of food, for I could work 
- $so much swifter if my bodily wants wege even 


in a small measure supplied. Oh what a face 
he turned upon me! 
«+ How can you ask such a thing of me?” he 


Ssaid; ‘I have engaged to deliver the goods to- 
‘morrow, and those articles must be finished 
> to-night. 


If [ pay you in advance, what surety 
have I that you will not take your ease and 
cheat me of a good customer? No, madam, I 
don’t want your word” (with a sneer), “I 
When you have earned your 
t I never conduct 


want your work. 


The man is possessed of a devil. It speaks 
in the sharp, keen glitter of his.eye; in the 
eager, greedy, clutching movements of his 
in the restless, darting, swooping 
moffons of his body; in the cruel cunning of 


Asa Stone! Wretched, suffering, steeped to 
rioting in this world’s goods as you are—I 
would not change conditions with you to- 
night. 
* * * * * * 
What visions of warmth, and light, and 
blessedness flit before my eyes! Unsatisfying 
all! I stand outside the windows of my fa- 


>the frosty panes—it mocks, but does not warm 
me. I reach my hands out yearningly, but no 
Should I call, one, in a 


you not.” The old house-cat may bask luxu-_ 
riously in the generous warmth. Even Bruno 


Sin his kennel, and Lapwing and Lightfoot in 
otheir stables, know nothing of the pangs of 
I cannot ) hunger or of cold, Of the master’s house, only 
My heavy hands re- ¢ the master’s daughter is unthought of and un- 
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eared for. It is just, it is just—so always can I trust you? You were to bring the 
shall it fare with the wayward and the dis-¢ articles to me by nine o'clock to-day, and it is 
obedient. ‘ now—” 
* # * * * «2 He paused as if smitten by a sudden fear, 
I cannot werk, I cannot! My hands fall¢ His voice awoke no motion in the sleepers, 
eway as if they were another's, and I have no 2 He moved quickly across the room and touched 
power over them. I say, oh hands, for Jamie's ihe cheek of the woman, who lay in a weary, 
sake do not fait me! and they flutter an in-‘ careless attitude, her hands thrown lightly 
stant with feeble, uncertain motion, then drop 2 over her head, a happy, restfal expression on 
heavily again at my side. Not even for the still, white face. 
Jamie’s sake! How hard and unfeeling IS The man drew back with a seared look. 
have grown. Curse and sneer, Asa Stone—¢ Then, as if not wholly satisfied, he approached 
defraud me of my dues and refuse to give mecagain, essayed to unclasp the thin, wasted 
work, I do not mind. I know if I fail to finish S fingers, bent his ear to her breast, leaned over 
my task Jamie will have nothing to eat to-<and touched his hand to the forehead of the 
morrow, and yet it does not trouble me, so2sleeping child. The look of horror grew more 
heartless Tam. Such a feeling of infinite rest > intense. 
and peace is on me. God will provide. I$ ‘*Dead!—Frozeri!” The terrified exclams- 
long only to lie down and sleep, and sleep. tion was gearcely above his breath. ‘Good 
God will take care. SGod! I might have prevented this. But I will 
aes 2 atone,” was added compunctiously, “1 will 
Towards noon of a day succeeding the most atone. The woman shall have something better 
intensely cold night that had been known for > than a pauper's burial. The world shall see 
years, 8 man heavily ceated and furred strode ¢ that Asa Stone has a heart that can feel for the 
up the creaking stairs leading to the third) poor. Well, well, no doubt this is the most 
story of an old, dilapidated tenant-house in ‘fortunate event that could _— to 





street, and groping cautiously along the <the poor lady and the child.” 
dim passage, paused before a door at the ex-2 Truly, *‘ the most fortunate 
treme left, and rapped sharply upon it with the $ sorrowing and beyond suffering ! et 
hard head of his walking-stick. There was no2 Lightly, on the soul of Asa Stone, rests the 
response. S burden of his murderous sin, and simple in his 
*<T don’t know but I may have mistaken the § eyes is the atonement. Yet a day cometh ! 
room,” he mutttred, impatiently. ‘‘ Curse thee 
woman! She'll have to pay for this trouble.” > a 
The knock was repeated. Still, no sounds veep 
within. With an ugly oath the man threw his¢ One Gvening. 
foot against the door, and, the imperfect 2 BY LAURA J. ARTER. 
fastenings yielding quickly to the impetuousS The sunset clouds were drawn over the sky 
blow, it swung wide open, revealing a scene (like soft rich folds of pink and white crape, 
which might have touched a heart less strong) and were stitched together with little threads 
than his who looked upon it. The air of the‘ of gold and silver. The summer air was heavy 
room was more chill even than that outside, ¢ with the breath of rare and costly flowers, and 
the ashes were dead on the hearth, the oil had $ through the grove of locust trees white and 
burned quite out of the small lamp standing § faint with their weight of delicate perfumes, 
on a rough table in the centre of the wretched? could be seen the beautiful waters of the 
apertment, a heap of unfinished work lay 5 glorious Ohio. 
where it had carelessly fallen on'the carpetlesss I sat in the deep recess of a window, ab- 
floor, and upon the poor bed a woman and? sorbed in the splendors of theevening; watch- 
child—the former with no covering except her Sing a steamer as she glided noisily along, tear- 
thin, daily appurel—lay in sweet, unconscious ? ing the calm river into wild waves that surged 
sleep. angrily against the shore, and conjecturing a 
The intruder’s eye dwelt vn these last items ¢ thousand vague things concerning the lives of 
.——the unfinished garments and the sleeping >those on board of her. Mingling in melodi- 


nt” Beyond 


—___——_ ~+e2e____—__— 





woman—and his hard face darkened with an‘ ously with my thoughts, came the sweet voice . 


angry frown, of Helen Willet. The heavy drapery of the 
“What, madam! asleep, and your work un-‘ window half concealed me from those within 
done?” he cried, in an injured tone. ‘How? the drawing-room, yet I could see Helen very 


ated 
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he _ plainly, as she sat at the piano; her white? wealth and her dependence on pa for support. 
is hands fluttering over the keys, and her small 2 You will scarcely believe it possible, when I 
form draped in some kind of thin gray dress, ‘tell you that for all this kindness, she ex- 
ir, that became her wonderfully well. Chibited nothing but bitterness and ingratitude. 
"3, I wish I could describe to you, just how» She has such a sweet face, and is so meek and 
ed beautiful she appeared to me. I thought then, ‘quiet in her deportment, that one could not 
y; and I think yet, that I never saw another face -imagine her. other than ‘gentle and loving. 
ly 0 fair and sweet; so filled with the light of a‘ Finally, in one of her fits of anger, she left the 
yy fresh and pure soul. Her eyes were dark house (no one could ,ever tell why,) and has 
gray, I believe; I am sure they were large, ‘been teaching music ever since. We were all 
k. and that sometimes they seemed overflowing pained more than I can tell you, and did every- 
od with love and happiness, and that again they /thing fh our power to get her to return, but 
d seemed filled with the saddest, unshed tears. (she was obstinate. It almost broke pa’s heart, 
r Her hair was between a light brown and golden >and I could do nothing but weep over a nature 
1e shade—a soft luxurious mass always taken ‘so fierce and unkind. There is so little re- 
e back plainly from her face ; and her face—you ¢ sentment in my disposition, that I would freely 
should have seen it to understand all its vary- ‘forgive her even now, but she coldly repulses 
L- ing loveliness. The purest, transparent com-¢all advances to friendship. She seems to be 
d plexion; lips curved and as red as coral; intent upon the conquest of Frank Ray at pres- 
y cheeks tinged with the faintest rose-color, andent, but she will find he is too wary to be 
4 features that were models in their perfection. Scaught with a pretty face.” 
r The steamer passed on beyond my vision,{ ‘Frank Ray offered his hand, heart, and 
e and I turned to take a glance into the drawing- ? fortune to Helen, a year ago, and was refused.” 
" room. Near me, on a sofa, sat Sylvia Holmes{ That was Nellie Ray/s voice again. She had 
t and Maurice Dinsmore, and fluttering around— ? come over to the window where I sat, and like 
0 humming-bird fashion—I could see Nellie Ray, ‘ myself, had heard every word Sylvia uttered. 
the sister y affianced lover, Frank Ray. (I could scarcely keep her from expressing her 
| Out of the lively hum, two voices came to my ‘indignation, and I felt my own cheeks hot and 
retreat. ¢ flaming. 
. ‘* Her playing has the sweetness of perfec- 2 Maurice turned to Nellie with 4 look of 
; tion and the purity and feeling of a beautiful ‘gratitude, but said noffimg, and Sylvia con- 


soul running through it. I believe if I had ¢ tinued the conversation. 
heard her play without ever having seen her) ‘‘ Perhaps he was. I have no doubt she had 
face, I should have known her, because there is (a larger fortune in view, or perhaps she was 
the same delicacy, and sweetness, and melody 2 only indulging her natural propensity for flirt- 
in her face, that characterizes her music.” ing. But dear me! I should not talk so to 
That was Maurice Dinsmore’s voice, and as? you, Mr. Dinsmore. You really must forget all 
he spoke, his eyes lingered earnestly on Helen g Ihave said. After all, she is a good girl, and 
Willet. Sylvia Holmes replied, the low, rich- ¢ you will find her a very pleasant and interest- 
ness of her voice reminding me of the stifling ing companion. You must look out for your 
fragrance of hot-house exotics : (heart though, lest it meet with the fate of 
“Yes, she plays well. She ought to be pro- {many others that have been laid at her feet. 
ficient ; she is a music teacher, you know.” 5 Poor thing! perhaps she would have been dif- 
1 All the lulling melody of her tones could not Q ferent, had her mother lived to train her.” 
hide the sarcasm her words conveyed. Her voice fell heavier and sweeter around 
“And your cousin!” Nellie Ray broke in¢him, and as she lifted her eyes to is face, I 
with her usual impulsiveness. could see something glittering in them like 
Sylvia colored deeply in spite of her studiedStears. I wondered, silently, howmany times 
self-command. eshe had lifted them justyso to the face of poor 
“True enough, Mr. Dinsmore, she is my Arthur Irvin, whose heart she came very near 
: cousin. She isa good girl, but’—she paused ¢ breaking. % 
as if it pained her—‘‘she has such a highS Mr, Dinsmore made no replyy but sat looking 
temper no one can be at peace with her, ich Helen dreamily, almost erly. Some 
know her well. After her father died, paSone came and insisted on Sylgia joining in a 
offered her a home with us, and we all‘ promenade on the balcony, and with illy con- 
did all we could to make her happy, and to?cealed reluctance she confplied, leaving Mr. 
eause her to forget, if possible, the loss of her ore alone on the sofa. Nellie Ray broke 
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away from me, and filled the vacant seat. She’ ‘* What a good girl you are, Nellie. I shall 
eommenced abruptly— Salways thank you for what you have told me. 


“T thought I would just come and tell you? 21 could not believe what Miss Holmes said, yet 
the. truth about Helen Willet, Mr. Dinsmore. > this removes the painful impression her words 
When her father died, he left a large fortune left upon my mind. Nellie, I know that Helen 
in the hands of her uncle, Mr. Holmes, to be¢is good and lovable, all you have said she is, 
made over to Helen on her twenty-first birth- >and I am going to tell you a secret in return 
day. Iam not lawyer enough to tell you how § for your defence of her. I love her, and thig 
he set about defrauding her of her property; night shall decide what my future life is to be.” 
but I know he did do it, so completely that sheS Nellie clasped his hand joyously— 
was left almost penniless when her twenty-° **T am so glad of it! I hope and believe she 
first birth-day arrived. As soon as he got loves you. God speed you on your way to her 
possession of her wealth, her uncle treated her < heart.” 
in a manner little short of cruelty, and Sylvia? Nellie drooped the soft fringes of her eyes, 
not only urged him on, but prompted by envy Sto conceal the glad tears welling up in them, 
and hatred, did everything in her power to ‘i Maurice left her then, and she came to me, and 
render Helen perfectly wretched. owe rejoiced together over what we had scarcely 

“For a long time she bore their taunts and ‘dared hope for. I did not feel jealous of Helen, 
insults with forbearance and patience, but one< because Frank had once loved her. I knew 
morning after Sylvia had been unusually bitter his heart had become all my own since that 
and scornful to her, speaking not only with‘ time, and I loved her too well to allow any 
disrespect and contempt of Helen, but of? bitter thoughts of her to dwell in my soul. 
her dead parents also, all the pride andS Presently Sylvia swept in, leaning on the 
indignation in Helen’s nature rose up within arm of a wealthy fop, who was entertaining 
her, and she replied in words as scathing and her with. a brilliant conversation on the size, 
bitter as Sylvia’s. She resolved to stay noSshape and whiteness of aristocratic hands, 
longer in a house where her clothes and food? displaying as he did so,ehis tapengers with 
even, were given unwillingly. She had been >their costly rings. She looked annoyed and 
little less than a slave in her uncle’s family, ¢ wearied, and I saw her face turn a shade 
where she had been both governess and nurse ? whiter, as she glanced over at the piano, where 
to four rude, noisygehildren, and it seemed‘ Maurice was selecting some music for Helen; 
almost a relief to get away, where she could ¢ talking all the while in low, soft tones. 
have at least a few hours of the day to herself.2 I knew that Sylvia Holmes loved Mr. Dins- 

“She experienced no difficulty in obtaining more with all the fierce passion of her soul, 
as many pupils as she wished, and has been (and that the dearest hope of her life was to 

teaching music ever since. After she left, her2win his love in return. All the anguish and 
uncle sent her five dollars, which she returned 5 hatred in her heart surged up in her face, 
with a few dignified and lady-like words, and tearing up its caim, as the steamer had torn 
that is the ‘handsome sum of money’ Sylvia 0 Sthe river. She was so wicked and selfish; so 
told you about. Brother Frank wished to S unmindfal of the misery of others, that I did 
make her his wife, as I told you awhile ago, ¢not pity her as I should have pitied any one 
but she told him frankly that she did not love Selse; yet a feeling almost akin to that swept 
him, and that she could never bestow her hand § over me, as I watched her. 
unless her. eart went with it. (Since then he? After awhile the moon rose, and I came from 
bas met and loved another dear friend of mine, omy quiet retreat to walk with Frank in the ~ 
however and they*are soon to be married.) ¢ 2garden. When we grew tired, we returned to 
That is her history. should not have troubled >the balcony, and sat down on the broad steps. 
you with it, I feared you would cease 5 We had not been.there long, before I heard ~ 
to be a fri her, gpd I tell you, Maurice 2 > Maurice’s voice in the hall. 
Dinsmore, thimt there does not live a dearer S 2 “« Are you going so soon, Miss Helen? It is 
and sweeter cat tage whole State, than Helen? > quite early, and the place will lose its chief 
Willet.” yeas S attraction to me, when I see you no longer.” 

I felt like goin over to ‘Nellie and kissing 5 “Yes, I must go. Miss Ray will excuse 
her, for her generous defence of our’ my. early departure, as she knows the many 
mutual friend, , believe Manrice felt, like Sduties.I have to attend to. I have a great 
it toe. I am ce many pupils, and cannot afford to spend the 
pressure. omornings in sleep.” 
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down at last upon their own heads. 


She said this cheerfully, without the least 5 


show of mortification that he should know her; 


occupation. ; 
* Could you take one more pupil, Helen?” ¢ 


“I do not believe I could; my time is so? 
fully occupied, I could not do justice to an-S 


other. Do you wish to take lessons, Mr. ? 
979 ¢ 
Dinsmore ? S 
Her voice expressed surprise. ¢ 
“Yes, if you will teach me, Helen. But the> 


lesson I wish you to give me, will last a life-¢ 
time. I want you to teach me to be good, and » 
pure, and happy. Helen, I love you—will you‘ 
marry me ?”’ 

I could not hear her answer it was so low, 6 
but a few minutes afterwards, they came down ? 
the steps, and I could see by the proud fond-‘ 


- ness in his face, that her words had been sweet 2 


and grateful to his soul. He came up to us) 
and said— "4 
’ «I have just found the one bright jewel that ‘ ? 
shall forever shed its lustre on my life. Helen¢ 
has promised to be my wife.” ‘ 
We shook hands with them both, rejoiced to¢ 
see them so happy. They bade us good night > 
then, and I ran into the drawing-room to get aS 
bouquet I had left in the window. Drawing? 
back the curtain suddenly, I stumbled overS 
some object, and looked down to behold Sylvia? 
Holmes crouched by the window, her face> 
marble in its whiteness, and her eyes burning’ 
and tearless. She sprang up almost fiercely—> 
“Go! I hate you—I hate every one, butS 
most of all, I hate the pretty doll-face that has? 
robbed me of his love.” S 
Her voice was hoarse with passion, and I? 
shrank back, dropping the curtain and leaving‘ 
her alone in her agony. As I rejoined Frank, 2 
I thought of Helen, happy and smiling, and> 
then again of Sylvia, and I said to myself,¢ 
how surely the virtues of the good will be re-2 
‘warded, and the evil deeds of thé wicked comes 
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BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Ah, who can tell the hidden woe, 
That e’er attends love unconfessed! 
A fountain ready to o’erflow,— 
A slumbering Etna in the breast. 


Though some proud heart in lonely state, 
To human love, nor faith, aspires, 

’Twill never break—for scorn and hate 
Are not sq deadly as love’s fires, 
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So thought the maiden, as she leant 
Her pensive brow upon her hand, 
While, in a dream, her gaze she bent 
Upon the page she scarce had scanned. . 


One thought pervaded all her dreams, 
One hope ran riot through her veins, 

And, in despairing mood, she deems 
One loss by far outweighs her gains. 


“Why do I live?” she sighed, “ to see 
The joys I crave by others clasped ?— 
While pleasures not denied to me, 
Have turned to ashes as I grasped. 


“Sweet Anabel, with smiling face, 
And words as hollow as her smiles, 
Flits through the halls with airy grace, 
And woos her courtiers with her wiles. 


“T note the brightness of her eyes, 
The brilliant color on her cheek, 
But penetrating this disguise, 
I fail to find the soul I seek. 


“ The glitter of a thousand lighis, 
That meet within the mirror’s sheen, 

May give to these reception nights 
The beauty of a fairy scene. 


“ White shoulders gleam and glances lead, 
Like beacon lights, a captive train ; 

While hopes that bnrn, and hearts that bleed, 
May sadly nurse their jealous pain. 


“ How many walk with clouded eyes, 
Among the pure and good of earth! 
While bolder beauty wins the prize, 
And love is sold—for what it’s worth. 
* 


“Tf I can read my heart aright, 

By all the stars that shine above, 
I'd rather die this very night, 

Than make such mockery of love! 


“ Then proudly act thy studied part, 
And closely con the chosen task ; 

Thou may’st secure a faithful heart, 
But not. till then remove thy mask, 


“Thus speaks my soul; and I obey, 
Though hope may still its doom repeat, 
-morrow may be like to-day, 

It may be years before we meet.” 


Her gleaming forehead lost its frown : 

And from her eyes bright drops did start, 
As though an angel had come down 

And stirred the fountain at her heart. 


But there was one, who ne’er should know 
The patient love that filled her breast ; 

And heavenwara’she could dare to go 
With this one secret unconfessed. 
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Harry Tal 00 d’ g Ri i ill, $n hearer, for poor tired Percie was asleep; 


and yet she sat bolt upright by the window, 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. with wide open eyes, as if gazing at the stream 
It was the thirtieth of December—late enough ¢ that rose higher and higher, threatening each 
in the year for frozen panes and crispy snow, ’ moment to overflow its banks. She, for the 
and yet the air that stole through the open 5 time being, was a somnambulist, and one 
window into Percie Maclure’s chamber and? intense desire seemed to have possessed her 
fanned her cheek was almost as soft and warm‘, mind—to set in Harry’s chair, to lean her head 
as that that had tossed her curls in the bright ¢ upon his desk, and clasp the book that he had 
June mornings, and if there had only been a‘ read last, to her aching heart. Her slippered 
robin’s song, or the tapping of the buds rock-< feet would make no noise on the staircase, and 
ing to sleep in the night breeze against the. she could pass out of the front door and disturb 
pane, she could almost have fancied that the’no one, and return in an hour. ‘ What harm 
world had turned back, and the springtime of could there be in it?” she reasoned in her un- 
the year was hers again. “Oh, if it could only‘ balanced dreams; ‘and it would comfort her 
be so, what a bitter past it would undo,” she? 80.’ 
gasped with a long sigh, as the miserable, § The wet, sodden snow soaked through her 
maddening present, veiled with mockery of< slippers, and the foaming waters rushed level 
smiles, rose up in contrast with what ‘‘ might> with the plank that connected the path with 
have been.” It was the old story. A pure, ¢ the mill door, but Percie walked it with un- 
deep, unruffled love in the breast of two, either / faltering step, and leaned far over the flood to 
of whom would have almost given their life for‘ reach for the key, where Harry had often hid 
the other, which at first a thoughtless word had ; ‘it in those happy days when she, trustful, 
disturbed, then open misunderstandings that‘ leaned upon his arm. It was in her hand, the 
neither party would make smooth by conces-¢ bolt was sprung, and she threaded the long 
sions, and at last flirtations and coquetry that‘ floor, dusted to whiteness by the sifting meal, 
had widened the breach, till now it seemed ac up the flight of stairs to the second story, 
ehasm that neither could pass. 2 where the wheat lay in huge piles, then through 
« And this was to have been my bridal night, ‘a side door, and she was in Harry’s room. It 
O Harry, dear, dear Harry!” and the poor girl / was like fairy work, passing from the huge 
as she said this buried her face in the cushions g raftered room, draped with webs, that laced 
by her side and sobbed aloud, as the old love, ¢ and interlaced and hung like chandeliers from 
with its delicious surgings, swept over her, and } the ceiling, all whitened with flour, to the room 


left such an aching void that even death looked ¢ she ‘sought, bright with its woven carpet, and — 


like happiness, a relief to the tired, aching ‘ curtained with warm hued brocatelle, two or 
hours. ¢ three cane chairs, and a neat desk, with its row 
The lamp burned low, untrimmeg, and the of hanging shelves above. No delicacy held- 
moon rose high above the trees, and threw Sher hand back from opening the copartments 
bright beams across the chamber, and still 2 of the desk, for half of her senses were locked 
Percie Maclure sobbed on, only changing her‘ in oblivious sleep, and she took up his picture 
position to gaze at the swollen stream, which - that she had returned to him with a glad cry, 
bore upon its bosom heavy cakes of ice that‘ pressed it to her lips, bent with tears over the 
dashed against its sides, murmuring all the<love-tokens—now tied with a bit of black 
while an angry, wild refrain, as if resentful of) ribbon—that had once been hers, and gained 
the burdens cast upon it. In the clear moon-¢ possession of the book that by its mark showed 
light, half shaded by low branching trees, > where his eyes had last rested the evening of 
stood a mill—Ads mill—with the flood pouring‘ that day. 
ever the white arms of the wheel, and the huge ° * * * * 8 see 
eakes of ice swaying and balancing over thes 5S Mrs. Dwight was suffering from the neu- 
dam above, then falling into the flood beneath ° ralgia. The pain quivered in her temples, 
with sound like resounding thunder, tossing up >shot down into her cheeks, and started the 
against the eupporting timbers, and making ° tears in her eyes as it seemed gathering its 
them moan and creak as if they were throwing ‘ forces in the side of her neck for a new 
eut in their dumb language agonizing cries for < attack. She had tried camphor and hot drops, 
help. , ¢ that always stood ready for use upon her stand, 
The faithful clock below rung out each hour‘ without the least relief, and now, though she 
to listening ears till twelve, and then there was? knew that her husband was completely tired 
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Daeat when he went to bed, and she had bore it Sthe whole building swaying and trembling, 
womanly for two hours, she could endure the> >and the connecting plank. half hid under the 


pain no longer, and he must wake up. Sdark and angry stream that now rushed by 
“Mr, Dwight! Mr. Dwight!’ clike a mountain torrent. Some of the faint- 
«What is it, Susan?” > hearted ones stood back, and openly declared 


. “Oh my poor face! Do build a fire quick— it was tempting Providence going into such @ 
Pm in such misery !” ; building, while others followed Harry, who 
That was enough. Ile was dressed and? bolted against the door full strength, and fell 
rattling the stove-doors in a minute for the > headlong to the floor from the ease the unre- 
always prepared kindlings. Ssisting door yielded to the force of his body. 
“Shall I make a poultice, Susie, or heat? Each one shouldered a bag and deposited it on 
gome bricks ?”’ 2 the firm ground, and started back for another, 
“Oh! oh! heat a brick red hot! What shall‘ till not one was left upon the first floor, and 
Ido? I'm in such distress!” § then Harry lifted up the plank bridge, declar- 
“There, it will be ready in a minute. Let<ing that as no one would suffer now but him- 
me smooth your poor head while it is warming. 2 self, not another man should risk his life. He 
It may relieve you;” and he passed the broad ‘ was just in time. A huge cake of ice jammed 
palms of his hands tenderly, for half an hour, ‘ up against the building like a battering ram, 
over her throbbing temples, till her eyelids < and it swayed, and shook, and groaned like a 
began to languidly droop. - hundred dying beasts, and sunk in shape like 
“What bliss! There is scarcely a darting‘ a rafted house upon the bosom of the stream. 
pain. Just wrap up that brick, and you can‘ Then came such a wailing ery of ‘Harry! 
go to sleep, for I think I can rest now, if the: Harry!” that each eye followed the sound to 
river would not roar so. Is there any danger: the second story of the mill, to see a sight that 
of its reaching our house?” Sstruck them with horror. Percie Maclure’s 
“What a nervous little body you are, wife. <form, her eyes dilated, her face like a corpse, 
It would take quarter of Noah’s flood to wet > pressed up in the white moonlight against the 
the stoop; but I am afraid of the dam above‘ window, her arms thrown up, and her ashen 
Harry Wood's mill. You know the last freshet 2 lips giving out that piercing ery that sounded 
¢arried away some of the stones, and the water 5 above the angry, roaring flood. Almost within 
has been, too high since to replace them. If; reach, as the building partially whirled around 
your face is easy, I believe I will put on my °as it glided away, and yet so impossible!” * 
boots and go and see if there is any likelihood 5 «What can we do?” was the question of the 
ofdamage. There are hundreds of bushels of ‘crowd; but Harry’s inward words were, “I 
wheat in Harry’s mill, and in the wagon-shop $ will save her or die with her, so help me God! 
below so much valuable timber. Don’t you be¢ O, Percie! Percie! dearer than my own life!” 
frightened if you hear any shouting. for I2There was a narrow bend in the stream where 
shall use my lungs I assure you if I foresee Sthe waters were very deep, a little down; the 
danger.” trees almost spanned it. “Can I reach it 
Mr. Dwight passed up by the shop and found $ first ?”? was his question, as he sprang like a 
the river was rushing up almost even with the(deer ahead of the crowd. The building was 
floor, and the huge cakes of ice shivered against ° 2 shapely upon the stream. He gained the bend, 
the timbers with a crash that almost deafened $ and was up the body of a sloping sycamore im 
one. ‘Father Wells has five stout boys,” hes moment. 
almost thought aloud, “there is my first place,> ‘Harry, Harry, don’t try, you will be 
and I must hasten, too, for there is great ° drowned !” shouted a dozen voice, as his pur- 
danger to the shop;” and he started across the ? pose dawned upon their minds; but his will 
eommons double quick. The loud call and‘ was like the firmest adamant, and their voices 
knock brought them all awake, and to their? impressed it no more than the lightest thistle- 
feet, and then each one hurried for recruits, > down plying against its surface. There was a 
while their informer went farther down the projectingroof, and asort of rough piazza, where 
street to awaken the owner of the shop. 2 he had hauled up his grain. If he could only 
Before one ¢’clock the whole village was$drop upon it! Like a stealthy cat, he crept 
aroused, and part stopped to save the valuable? far out on the branches ready for a spring, 
lumber and machinery in the wagon-shop, and with the thought “To save Percie” calm- 
while the others, with Harry Wood at their¢ing every nerve to firmness, he leaped as the 
head, sought the mill. It was fearful work, ) building passed beneath him. He was safe; 
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and grasping the roof with both hands, he lot dover the waters as the crowd caught the joyful 
himself down to the piazza, and a moment laterSsound! It was almost like rejoicing over the 
he was chafing Percie’s cold hands and press-¢ dead returned to life. 
ing kisses upon her bloodless cheeks, for she Mr. Dwight, who had stentorian lungs, wag 
had sunk apparently lifeless upon the floor <chosen speaker, and he called out— 
where he such a short time before had seen her> “ Harry Wood, how shall we take you off? 
stand. ¢ The current is not swift on this side of the 
‘* This will never do, we are nearing the falls ‘island. Will you trust Jared Spring to row 
every moment; if I only had something to ‘you over, if we tie a stout slacked rope fast te 
revive her!” he exclaimed, as he started up in <a tree on this side ?” 
his perplexity, and then a happy thoughtS “Bring a boat! Percie is wet through,” 
struck him. A vinaigrette had been one ofwas the response. ‘I'll trust Jared against 
his presents to her, and it was in his desk. such a current as this, only throw in an oar 
Mer eyelids quivered as she breathed the ° for me.” 
aromatic perfume, and then her eyes opened,» While part of them scattered for a boat and 
and warm blushes dyed her cheeks as she felt‘ rope, a few came back with the information 
his clasping arms, ‘Just three kisses, Percie, that the mill timbers were floating below the 
and then I must save you! Will you be brave‘ dam—boards, rafters, ice, all together ; and ag 
for my sake? We are lost if we pass the - Percie heard it, as they shouted the news over 
falls !” Sto the island, she shuddered as she thought 
She sprung up then, pressed her hands to< where she should have been if it had not been 
her head as if to still its throbbing to think, >for Harry; and he, thinking she was shivering 
then laid her hand in his. < with the cold, took off his coat, and against her 
«You risked your life for mine; that will - protestations wrapped it around her. 
nerve me to be brave;” and forthe momentthe“® ‘There comes the boat,” cried out an old 
sweet girlish face became almost transformed ; sailor, as a half a dozen boys came in sight 
into that of a heroic matron. Swith it mounted upon their shoulders. *“ Now 
“« There is but one way ; I never could battle ¢ steady, my men—and, Jared, if anything hap- 
with these swollen waters, choked with ice,‘pens, cling to this rope, it is stout as the 
even if I was alone; but if the river has not <tithbers of my old ship. There the current is 
overflowed the island above the falls—and I > clear of ice now, it is your time;’’ and with one 
never knew it to reach the rock—perhaps we‘ shove the boat was off of the bank. Slow and 
ean spring to that, and stay till the crowd con- ) steady she stemmed the current till she reached 
trives some way to take us off. Don’t look so‘the rock, and after a warm shake with Percie 
frightened, Percie, I am almost sure we can/and Harry, the latter’s stout arms handed her 
gain the island, the current is so narrow.” Sin, and he jumped in himself. Two rowers 
The roar of the falls each moment grew more (made it but child’s play; and as the boat 
distinct, and Harry, calm and cool, with one ° reached the’ shore Percie was lifted out and 
protecting arm around Percie, stood waiting ‘ almost carried to her father’s house, while 
each chance. ‘She must not faint,” he whis- ? Harry was escorted by the whole crowd to the 


pered her for the tenth time; and she, poor‘same place. There had been enough to spread - 


. quivering thing, with gasping breath, tried to ’ the news, and women and even children rushed 

‘stand firm by his side, and look, what she $ in, and the aged minister bowed his head till 

almost”knew was death, calmly in the face.¢hig white locks mingled with Percie’s curls, 

They were fast nearing the island, and with Sand uttered a thankful prayer that the loved 

one blow: window was dashed out so they (one was saved, alive, from the raging flood. 

eould spring through at the right moment, and 2 After the excitement had stilled a little, 

at last the leafless bushes were even with them. 5 Harry, unobserved, slipped to Percie’s side 
**Now, Percie!” and the next moment the ¢and questioned in a whisper— 

water was to their waists, but one of Harry’s§ > ‘It was to have been our wedding eve, 

arms was around a strong bush, and the other shall it be so yet, dearest?” 

firmly grasped his companion’s waist. ‘ Thank Her face sobered almost to tears. 

God we are- safe! The water only reaches thes “Will you take me, Harry? Can you for- 

base of thé rock, and I am sure it will rise no 2 give all?” 

higher. But there come the men! Hurrah! A pressure of the hand, and look that ex- 

hurrah !” 2pressed more than words, was the reply, and 
Such a glad shout as came answering back $ then he led her up to their beloved pastor 
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¢ 
| and spoke a few words in a low tone to his‘ and round it gathered the household, from the 


ear. $ ( patriarchal head to the wee darling of all. A 
No wedding garments were needed, and none‘ mother once presided here, the gentle priestess 
were missed, so fitting it seemed that the? at the altar of home. Prayers and songs have 
bridegroom should claim his bride—the bride‘ echoed here, and it may be oaths and cursings, 
be had caught back even from death’s door, 2 from lips now forever hushed. Across that 
when life was one breath of thanksgiving that $ threshold merry feet have bounded from school, 
gshe was even alive to be his own. 6 and church, and play. That door has closed 
2on youths going forth to find what the world 
¢ had in store for them, and brides whose smiles 
° ¢ were veiled by tears as they said good-by to 
Che Old Dwelling. Sthe home of their childhood. Stalwart si 
§ have returned with glowing cheek to its portal, 
Swho to the fond maternal heart were always 
There is always something deeply interest-? boys. And death has entered here an un- 
ing to me in ruined habitations, however rude> hidden guest, and brave and gentle hearts 
may be the style of architecture, or uncouth 2 ‘ have followed him to the land of silence. And 
the design, or homely the surroundings. The’ the old house—has it kept no record? has it 
ivied castles of the Rhine, the crumbling< ever been a silent witness of human struggle? 
fortresses of Scotland, the mouldering piles of 2 No, it is now eloquent, it speaks of the past in 
Italy, may be grand in their decay, and en-‘ better language than I can write, it writes with 
# wed by historic and romantic associations: deeper emphasis than ever came from human 
to the beholder, yet the decaying vestiges of 5 lips, ‘* passing away.” I listened to the wind 
the last century to be met with in our New: moaning through its crevices, as though sigh- 
England towns, speak to the reflective mind as > ing a requiem for departed days, and, strolling 
deeply, if not as irresistibly, as they. I< homeward, I saw the setting sun wreath the 
shanced the other day, while walking in the? old house in a baptism of glory, as though 
epen country, to meet with one of these—a‘ striving to ~—_ the reign of silence and 
deserted dwelling at least a century old, far decay. 
from any abode of min, away from the county Muxronp, Messin 1864. 
road, its rotton walls familiar only to the bird¢ 
ofthe forest. The surroundings were in keep- > 
ing with the dwelling. Venerable tress were‘ ; ; 
seattered here and there, which bore many? hich 1% the Orue? 
scars, proofs of their battling with the storms‘ BY F. L. SARMIENTO. 
ef many seasons. The garden choked with? ‘Hum!’ half growled Mr. Carson, as he 
weeds and bushes, the well filled with stones‘ laid down the morning paper which he had 
and rubbish, the sunken steps that led to the¢ been reading. ‘‘Hum!—I see your name 
door, all gave the same silent echo of desola-‘ here Matilda for one thousand dollars to the 
tion. I stepped within the door and looked< Sanitary Fair. it reads very well— Mrs. G. 
around. A store chimney occupied at least? M. Carson, one thousand dollars’—‘a truly 
half the space within the walls. The small‘ munificent gift,’ &. &c.; but, my dear, you 
rooms contained ample fireplaces. Huge beams? must remember that although we are classed 
traversed the walls overhead. The ceiling was/among the millionaires, that we are far from 
dropping from the walls, and the dresser was¢ being so, and consequently cannot afford to 
damp with mould. I dared not trust the S be so very profuse with our money. True, we 
broken stairway to explore further, but sat‘ live as though we were millionaires, but when 
down and mused on the past history of this?I bought this house and furnished it in its 
time-worn edifice. present luxurious style, I did so witha view to 
The hands that fashioned it are doubtless ° what I expected to make off of my contracts 
resting from their toil;. and they who called ¢ with the government rather than with a view 
this dwelling home—the dearest word save one<to my present income. You must, therefore, 
ia our language—where are they? Its most» be less extravagant in the future, for there is 
recent occupants may still be on earth, but? such a thing as exceeding one’s means.” 
those who a century ago gathered here have ‘Extravagance!’’ returned his lady, who in 
found ere this the dwelling not made with’ Call the glory of a honiton-lace morning cap, 
hands. That fireplace once glowed with flame, 2 was sipping her chocolate opposite. ‘+ Ex- 
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travagance! Why how you do talk, George! 6 of superb scorn at her next-door neighbor, whe 
We must be charitable. People expect it, and> happened to be issuing from her front door 
would talk very queer if we were not charita-° just at that particular moment. 

ble. Another thing, I was determined to see) * * * * * 


my name down for something handsome, if its That evening the Browns were collected. 


were for no other. reason than to spite the2 together in their neat, comfortable, but smai{ 
Browns next door, who have never deigned to‘ . library ; for the Browns were not rich, but were 
‘call’ upon me, and who call us ‘ Shoddy- very aristocratic, some of their great, great, 
ocracy.’” S 2 great- grandmothers having come over in the 

“Hum!” muttered Mr. Carson again. woe Maytlower.”” Miss Jennie, the elder Miss 
suppose you are right; but I know that one‘ Brown, had just secured the evening paper, 
thousand dollars is not so easy to get these¢ and being, entre nous, verging into that un- 
times. Still, as you say, it wont do for those ¢ certain period when unmarried ladies are 
Browns next door to outdo us, and I’m very ‘ ° termed old maids, as a natural consequence 
sure they’ve got no sum like that to throw ° turned first to the “deaths” and “ marriages,” 
away on Sanitary Fairs or -charities of any‘ which she read attentively—especially the 
kind.” And resuming his paper, he was soon’ Clatter. Having discovered the names of none 
again apparently deeply engaged in its perusal.S of her immediate friends in either of these 

This was however far from being the case.¢ melancholy lists, she then condescended to 
Mr. Carson was much troubled about business $ skim over the other news of the day. 
matters, and this new “charity” of his wife’s? ‘Contributions received for the Sanitary 
heaped a new embarrassment upon him, and ) Fair,” she read; then, as she gontinued, ex- 
his thoughts were neither pleasant nor satis-‘ claimed—‘ Goodness gracious! what do you 
factory. As far as his business affairs were con-2 think, ma? This Mrs. Carson next door has 
cerned, he was, as too frequently happens with > given one thousand dollars to the Fair !” 
men striving with the world, very uncommuni-§ ‘Well, now!’’ ejaculated Mr. Brown, jr., 
cative to his own family. A kind desire not? Jennie’s younger brother, who, having just 
to trouble his wife and children with the re->entered his father’s counting-house, assumed 
cital of his business cares had no doubt some-‘ to know every man’s business standing. ‘Her 
thing to do with this; but a selfish reluctance 2 husband can no more afford to give one thou- 
to confess the false position which his vanity > sand dollars than we can. Why, his notes are 
had led him to assume had more to do with it.‘ protested on every side, and where the money 
Alas! that men should not make confidants of< came from is more than / can imagine.” 
their families more frequently than they do.) ‘Qh, it was just done for show,” returned 
How many useless expenditures might be‘ his sister, ‘What do such people care for the 
guarded against—how much after regret and< charity of the thing, just so it reads well in the 
umhappiness spared. : < papers?” 

Now if Mr. Carson had always been candids « My dears,” remonstrated their aunt, whe 
with his wife, he would have told her before—° was staying with them, and who had been 
“*My dear, [am just as anxious as yourself: shading her eyes from the light by means of a 
that you should make a figure in the world,‘ Sunday-school tract which she imagined she 
and had thought to place you in a position to< was reading. ‘My dears, be not uncharitable 
enable you to do so; but I have over-estimated 2 with your tongues, for you will then be as sin- 
my ability. The government is more careful ful as your next-door neighbor, even supposing 
now than when contracts were first given out, ‘that she converted charity into mere ostenta- 
and affairs look now very gloomy indeed with? tion, and thereby exceeded her husband's 
me.” emeans. Now what J call real charity is not to 

His wife, if she had been a sensible woman and < > Say a word against any one, and to sew day 
a loving one, would have replied—‘ This then é and night as I have done, for the poor. Why, 
is no time for me to make a parade of charity. 2 last winter I worked myself sick, and neg- 
I will give what I can to the Sanitary Com-° lected everything, just to sew for the poor dis- 
mission, for it is for a good purpose; but [Stressed heathen. And I'm sure it was the 
will not give what I cannot afford, for the sake ¢ cause of our Sarah’s scalding herself; for, poor 
alone of vexing my neighbor, Mrs. Brown.” ¢ little thing, she had to go down into the 
And she would have feit all the better for this é kitchen and help—that time we only had one 
self-sacrifice of her vanity, and not gotten into $ servant, (for I couldn’t sew and do housework 


her splendid carriage, as she did, with a look § too) and the consequence was that she spilled © 
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some boiling water all over her, scalding her- 5 
self dreadfully. § 


“Then as for husband, he said that I was> 


_ going crazy over the subject, and that if I had ‘ 
arried him, to do my duty by him; but if I< 


bad married the heathens, to go and live with: 
them. Yet I had my satisfaction, and when I< 
faid in bed at night, I thought to myself— 
‘Well, even if husband does want some: new ‘ 
shirts, and little Freddy does need his winter < 
dothes, there are at least many poor wretches ? 
of heathens who are more comfortable than 
they would otherwise have been.” 

“Well, for my part,” interrupted Mr. Brown ‘ 
senior, ‘I have ceased giving anything at all, 
either to the heathen or anybody else. There 
is doubiless much real distress, and no one; 
feels more for the honest and deserving poor 
than myself; but there are so many imposters 
that I have lost patience with the whole set. ; 
Why, it’s my sincere belief that were these 
lame, blind and sick beggars that one meets to: 
be examined by a surgeon, nine out of every 
ten would be discovered to be both hale and‘ 
sound, with good legs and excellent eyesight. « 
So now I give no alms at all, and can’t be de- 
ceived by the rascals.” 

Miss Nevins, who had just stepped in from: 
“over the way,”’ left the Brown’s house, with‘ 
her pretty lip “curled” just the least in the: 
world. ‘There is a woman,” she thought, 
“who has never yet learnt that homely saying ‘ 
that ‘charity begins at home.’ Doing then 
what she believes to be a real charity, she 
criminally lets her child scald herself, allows 
her husband to want for shirts, her little son‘ 
for clothes, and neglects her family generally. 
It strikes me that she gives to the poor what: 
does not properly belong to her; for she gives 
the comfort, health and happiness of her chil- 
dren and husband, whereas she should attend > 
to their necessities first, and be ‘charitable’ < 
afterwards. There is not so much difference, ° 
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fairs, and being a very pretty girl, generally 
managed to obtain from the gentlemen visitors 
considerable sums of money for the various 
charities for which they were convened. No 
one was.more sprightly ‘‘taking” than Sophie 
Nevins. No one secured mere “chances” in 
impossible pincushions, smoking-caps and 
slippers. It was her forte, she declared, and 
she took a great pride in excelling her other 
lady companions in these “‘ charitable” acts. 
If people did say, therefore, that pretty 
Sophie Nevins was on such occasions more 


‘bent upon showing her beauty, proving its 


power, and receiving attentions from the gen- 
tlemen, rather than upon charitable thoughts, 
they said nothing but the truth, although 
Sophie would have cried her eyes out if she 
had heard it, and exclaimed—‘* How unjust! 
how cruel!” But Sophie was self-deceived, a 
fact which her father, Dr. Nevins, a pious man 
and careful father, had long suspected. 
Sophie’s mother had died when she was 
quite young; her father, then, was the young 
girl’s confidant. On the particular night of 
which we speak, Sophie had found her father 
all alone in his snug little office, and seating 
herself beside him, had related the whole of 
the conversation which she had just heard. 
This was not done with any spirit of fault- 
finding with one’s neighbors, or a love for tat- 


» tling, but rather in obedience to an inner and 


indefinite feeling which had recently formed, 
and which led her to desire to investigate more 


thoroughly the meaning of that word charity.. 


She was pleased, therefore, when her father 
said—‘‘ Get your cloak, darling, and come with 


cme,” and had quickly responded, with her 


hood thrown over her light tresses and her 
warm cloak wrapped closely about her, for the 
weather was cold, and there was snow upon 
the ground. But when they were out in the 
street, and saw the long rows of dim lamps on 
either side, with the white, desolate-looking 





after all, between her and Mrs. Carson, whose ‘ {reach of deep snow between, her heart misgave 
husband probably will have to defraud his cre-? her, and she looked up at the noble face of 
ditors of that very amount which his wife has so ‘ her father, almost ashamed-to speak her mind. 
estentatiously bestowed in her kind of ‘charity.’ < 2 Papa,” she said at last, her teeth chatter- 
And as for that old Mr. Brown, if words were >ing with the cold, 4 
‘dimes,’ he would be the most charitable man‘ rather a bad night to | 
in the world; but as it is, every one knows? “You would have gone to a party or ball, 
that he feels everywhere for the poor but in‘ Sophie, had you been asked, would you not?” 
his pocket.” ¢ Sophie could not deny it. 

Miss Nevins did not say, ‘‘Thank goodness,» ‘+ You ought not to hesitate, then, to perform 
J am not like these people!” but she evidently <a duty, though a disagreeable dne, on such & 
thought it. Indeed, Sophie Nevins was, ac- 2 night, if you would seek pleasure on such a 
cording to her idea, very charitable. She‘ one,” responded her father. 
almost always had a table at the various church } ‘But one may see the poor every night,” 
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returned Sophie. ‘Any other night or day “Yes, Sophie,” responded her father,. 


would answer as well, I should think.” Q ( kindly, “this is true charity—charity which 
**Sophie,’’ was Dr. Nevins’ solemn reply, “aS needs not the eye of the world to bestow ity 
man was asked once why he did not mend his‘ > approval upon it, but seeks its reward alone ip 
roof, which leaked very badly. His answer <a consciousness of a solemn duty performed, 
was that ‘in fair weather he always forgot to? § Such charity, compared to even the largegt 
mend it, and when it rained it was impossible.’ ¢ ‘sum bestowed from a feeling of pride, shineg 
Do not let us wait until it is impossible to do§ out like a real gem, surrounded by the mises. 
good.” eable paste baubles, which are at best but 
**You are then going to take me to some ° its counterfeits. Another thing, my daughter, 
horrible scene of sickness—perhaps even death; { must be borne in mind—charity lies in words 
and yet you know how sympathetic I am, and: as well as actions. We may be liberal with 
how easily affected at the sight of distress.” 5 our purse, and yet uncharitable in our speech, 
‘* My daughter,” responded the good physi-§ Again, we may be profuse ia our professions 
eian, “ your remarks a little while ago proved 2 of pity—yet, as you quaintly express it, ‘feel 
to me that you had not a correct sense of thatSeverywheie but in our pockets.’ Lastly, we 
great Christian virtue, charity. This you’ must be sure that what we give belongs to 
must learn; and first of all, that the truly 2 us to give, and that we are robbing no one but 
charitable person closes not his eyes to dis-> ourselves. True charity is not performed 
wess, but opens them awide, that he may see‘ through a feeling of vanity ; remember that, my 
and relieve it. Loaths not to touch the sore: daughter—nor is it a reckless bestowal of alms. 
and unclean, but rejoices that he is enabled $ Yet it does not condemn all because there are 
through a sacrifice of bodily comfort to assist¢ some impostors. No. True charity is giy- 
the sick and needy.” cing what one can justly spare from one’s over- 
Sophie remonstrated no longer, and fathers plus or necessities, without one thought or 
and daughter continued their course until they ¢ wish for reward in any world but the next.” 
réached an obscure and confusing mass of? Sophie Nevins bowed her head in silence; 
alley-ways and ‘‘courts.” A light here andSshe had learned a lesson which she never 
there served but to expose the filth andc afterwards forgot. 
wretchedness of this place ; but Sophie Nevins, 5 
the ‘‘belle of the ball” afid charming sales-‘ 


woman of all the charitable fairs, now ploughed 2 Che 3 Help of a) Hindrances. 


her way, leaning on the substantial and pro- 





tecting arm of her good father. At last, after BY J. E. M’C. 
stumbling up a long and narrow stairway, a? All our lives long we are looking forward to 
small and badly-lighted room was entered. S some possession just beyond us, thinking if we 


What Sophie saw there we have scarce the‘ only had that our satisfaction would be com- 


courage to tell. Suffice to say that want? plete. Yet no sooner is it obtained by dint of. 


and poverty were there, or rather had been) much effort and skill in planning, than the 
there, in all their awful.forms. But now, ¢ desire is over, and some new object of pursuit 
much had been done to relieve the squallor of takes its place. Have we not all said to our- 
this still wretched abode. The bed, upon which $ selves over and over, if I only had that posses- 


was stretched a sick woman, boasicd nice, sion I would ask for nothing else. But if we’ 


table, upon which was placed a bowl of whole-2 thing we wished it would give us little pleasure. 
some gruel and a small botile of wine. A fire} If the lover of art were to receive his choice 
also blazed in the small grate. collections of pictures by car loads, they would 

“The person who has done this,” answered sah vastly depreciated. If the most beautiful 


elean sheets; a neat napkin covered the little were at once put into the possession of every- 


her father, who had noted the inquiring glance shells were deposited by the bushel in your 
of the pretty Sophie, ‘1s unkNown. It is as cabinet, they would soon be turned over as 
lady, I believe, and one, I have been told, far? carelessly as pebbles. As one has said, “‘ we 
from wealthy ; yet she manages to do an im-Sneed suspense, uncertainty and difficulty, to 
mense deal of good, and blessings fall upons give a zest to success; certainty and abundance 
her head from hundreds of poor beings who? depreciate the value.” There is a strange 
have nothing else to give in return.” perversity in the human mind, which seems te 

«This is charity!” breathed the fair girl, ¢ require the force of opposition to wake up all 
while « silent tear rolled down her cheek. cits energies. No doubt many of the great in- 
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. to urge on the workman to put forth more‘ 





- The wooer went back to his lighted hall, 


' bere bent to his words a stately head, 


~ gentions and discoveries that have blessed our > For the Lady Elvina has given her hand, 
~ face have found their main-spring in the many ‘ Her castles high, and her goodly land ; 


obstacles which rose in the way of the tried ¢ And Lord William has given a golden ring 

originator. Instead of looking upon such hin-> For her dower and lands—‘twas a little thing. 
: ? 

drances as great evils that kept back the work,‘ o). satin hia hall, at the banquet’s pride, 

we may rather regard them as so many spurs ° 4144 her children. climbed to their father’s side. 

gth in his labor. : : But oft, in the gloom of the twilight pale, 

ore : . > He saw golden locks, and the drooping veil, 

So if you have a chosen plan, a wise course 5 : : * 

marked out which you feel is the right path for ( And wished that the brow so high and fair 

you to walk, enter it boldly and tread the > Had been in the place of another’s there. 


ground firmly, no matter how many lions may > Long years had passed, and one winter night, 
geem to be in the way. Only come up to them ¢ Ag he sat in his chair by the ruddy light, 
courageously, and you will find them all>, penennt-cutes, to bie deius se. suneel, 


chained. If you desire an education that shall< ,,. beg for o maiden an humble shreed; 


fit you for a higher place than “a hewer of aah > maki - 
wood and drawer of water,” the way will opens) °” ae eee Sn eee 
- 3 : ¢ A sorrowful one had lain down to die. 

up before you, if you will only improve those? : i ye 
opportunities now at your hand.. You cannot} Her hands were closed in their quiet rest, 
rehief pinned on her shapely breast. 


at a bound leap over all the obstacles and find? 4 *¢ 
yourself on the coveted platform, but you must ? The maiden snood, on that moveless brow, 

step by step patiently surmount each one as it $ Was not half so fair as that forehead now. 

tises before you. If there is anything in a ¢ Stitched close in her simple bodice, there 

young man, this exertion will bring it out. If? Was the tip of a plume, and a lock of hair, 

he gives way to the opposition, and sits down‘ And gossips said that the broken plume 

to idly whine over his ill-fortune, he may as 2 Fell from the bonnet of lordly groom, 

well go beck to his hewing. He has not the > When the stealthy wind bore the prize away, 
elements of success. S Which had waved o’er such locks on his bridal day. 


ye ear Ries > On those castle walls fell a silent gloom, 
« And a daughter sat in the darkened room; 


Ford CHilliam, § The dark-eyed mother had passed away— 


AND HIS COTTAGE MAID. ¢ The earth regards not her noble clay— 
: bat BY ELIZA Ht. ar eg . Her children all, like the nipped buds, fell, 
Lord William woved a Cottage Maid, - C All but the one he had loved so well; =“ 


And he told her his love ’neath the beechen shade « 

: +‘ For her eyes were blue, and her hair was bright, 
The sky and sunlight together were » As the summer sky, and the rich sunlight, 
In her deep blue eyes, and her golden hair. ») 
; Strange, that the maiden, so young and fair, 
Back from her brow so bigh and pale ¢ Should be like the one that lay shrouded there, 
Were pushed the folds of ber drooping veil. ¢ 
x : stot ¢ When the gossips told’ of tht lock and plume 
zpeage Gametl che esemed to be, S That had shaded the brow of the lordly groom. 
Bat a graceful maiden of high degree. S 
; » The danghter gazed on that altered brow, 
He sighed, as he gazed on her beauty rare, 2 His sleep was calm as an infant’s now; 


‘4 eye ae 
preme the Lady Bivins bet htt 00 fair. ‘ The pain had gone, and had left no trace 


He loved and wooed, but young Ellen strove Om that high, pale forehead and sculptured face. 
With a maiden’s fears, and a maiden’s love, 5 She bent low on his couch to eateh his breath— 
For she knew that the heir of halls and land < It had gone on the wings of the angel, Death. 
Was‘no suitor meet for a lowly hand. 2 His hands were clasped on a locket, tied 


¢ By a golden chain to his vestment’s side. 
Where his lady mother kept festival. S She opened the clasp, ‘twas a face as fair 

S As the one that gazed on it, wondering thero, 
° Q And set around in the jewel’s gold 


. $ Was a tress like hers, in a silken fold. 
And a smal! white hand in his own was laid, 5 * . 


And the dame took the place of the Cottage Maid. ? Alas! that Love, in this world, should give 


Boon the merry chime of the wedding bells But the desolate heart that disdains to live. 
A noble marriage delighted tells, - Wayneszerea, Greene County, Pa. 
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As he trod the dance with a measured tread, 
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ter, who still retained the maternal prerogative 
The Caan Through. Sof admonishing her daughter, and who was 


A Sequel to the Story of Janet Strong. ‘slightly disturbed at her display of petulance, 
“if we must have clouds outside, I hope that 


Syou will not heighten their effect by bringing 

> them in-doors, also.” 

§ «Where are my clouds, mamma ?” with that 
“Isn't this too bad?” said Wealthy Dana. swift, bright change of tone and manner, 
“Yes, it ig quite too bad!” echoed Mrs.¢ which was always charming in Evelyn Hun- 

Humphreys. ° phreys. 

Both of the ladies stood by the front win-< “They were in your face moment ago, 

dows, both of them drummed with idle fingers? gark and lowering.” 
on the great panes, and looked out with no$ «ff wish, however, Mrs. Winchester,” said 
welcome in their gaze on the face of a day that, My, Brainerd, who never lost an opportunity 
was not yet three hours old. Warm, boding > of paying a graceful compliment, and who 
clouds covered the sky, the great, slow drops‘ always seemed to be inspired at just the right 
had begun already to wrinkle the window? moment “that it was in our power to dispel 
glass—there was not a solitary break or lift in‘ the clouds outside as swiftly, and with sun- 
the gray padding of cloud which stretched( shine half as bright as your daughter has 
from east to west. The wind blew warm and‘ pers» 

damp from the south-east. There was no; «Phere! exclaimed Evelyn, tossing her 

prospect of a sunbeam that day. ° head triumphantly, “I’m very glad that I 
“Can't you make up your minds to it, and‘ jooked cross just now, because of that pretty, 

take it philosophically, ladies?” asked Mr. 2 perfumy bit of flattery you have just offered up 

Humphreys, as he came into the siiting-room § ¢9”__ 

with his father-in-law and Mr. Brainerd, for; «Let me finish the sentence,” laughed the 

the breakfast was over now, and the gentlemen 5 jady’s husband—“ to your vanity !”” 

had lingered half an hour, as was their habit,; Mr, Brainerd found another agreeable op- 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XI. 


over the papers. ¢ portunity to interpose here. 
Mrs. Humphreys turned towards them, her; «That would not be true, old friend and 
fair face clouded with disappointment— Celassmate, for if Mrs. Humphreys possesses 


“No,” she said. ‘Philosopby’s a virtue‘ that attribute, she has never discovered it to 
quite beyond any heights to which I aspire. me; and it is, moreover, a quality to which I 
I had laid such delightful plans for this day, ‘ neyer bring offerings of approval or praise 
and for all of us, out in the woods, and had: under any circumstances.” ” 
improvised_such a charming little gipsy en-> 4) this was light talk, touching to a super- 
campment, and now this miserable rain must; ficial observer no secret spring of motive or 


turn up and spoil ft all:” character, and yet reaching both, for one who 
I am sorry to say there was undisguised ill-\had keen insight to discern it; and in the. 
humor in Mrs Humphreys face and tones. = ¢ midst of it all came Janet Strong, with no 


“You look at me, niy dear, as though I were‘ cloud in her face, although for her too the day 
in some way responsible for the rain, and 1c had not fulfilled much bright anticipation. 
appeal to the present company to acquit me of) «Here’s one person that looks happy if it 
all complicity in the matter. Had I the ap-< does rain!” interposed Wealthy Dana. 
pointing of this day, not a solitary cloud? «And very seldom looks any other way,” 
should have darkened the sky from ‘morn to‘ kindly added Mrs. Winchester, 
dewy eve!’”’ ¢ “I wonder how it looked when she first 

‘Nobody thinks that you are responsible 5 glanced out of the window and saw the clouds 
for the rain, but you are for being a false: this morning!” said Mrs. Humphreys. 
prophet, and you told me last evening, half a’ ‘Not very happy, I’m afraid,” answered 
dozen times, that you felt sure it would be? Janet, with her little quaint smile. 
pleasant, and compelled me to retire half an) ‘‘ What was your first thought—your first 
hour earlier than usual, in order to be bright‘ words on seeing the rain; tell us, do, Miss 
for the day’s excursion. ‘1 shall never again 2 Janet,” said Wealthy. 
have the slightest faith in your prescienceS ‘ Yes,” echoed Mrs. Humphreys. “I want 


about the weather, Guy Humphreys.” eto hear it. It was something characteristic, I 


“Come, come, my dear,” said Mrs. Winches-¢ am certain.” 
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_»Pleace to excuse me—it wasn't worth re- >! question, we will make our plans for the day, 
g,” with a faint color in her cheeks. Sand each shall propose whatever suggests 
_ Bat the attention of the family was concen-< itself as best suited to the general amuse- 
" tgated now on Janet, for they were in that idle ° ment.” 
_ mood when one’s interest is easily stimulated,‘ Each one had some little pet plan, none of 
and there was no eluding their importunity. S which however amounted to much, such as @ 
The ladies and gentlemen all insisted on hear-< game of dominoes, reading a play of Shaks- 
ing Janet’s salutation to the rainy day, so she‘ peare’s, or to improvise some tableau, for which 
was fairly cverced into answering them. ¢ Mrs. Humphreys had a pretty faculty. When 
“Iwas confident that it rained,” she said, 2it came Janet’s turn, however, she suggested 
before I looked out, for there is a certain> one of Mr. Brainerd’s stories of his travels, in 
friendly little sunbeam that is always sure on $ which the rest all concurred. 
pleasant mornings to be glinting up and down? There was a little bustle of preparation before 
my bed-post by six o’clock, and persuading ‘they seated themselves to listen to Mr. Brain- 
me off my pillow, and the two often have a‘erd. Some of the ladies started for crotehet- 
hard struggle for me. This morning the sun-- ing, and like affectations of employment. 
beam was not there, but I was up notwith- ° Wealthy Dana too, started in quest of some- 
standing ; and when I put aside the curtains< thing of this sort, but paused at the piano and 
ind looked out of the window, I knew our day ran her fingers over the keys, from which a 
in the woods was all over, and those two lines‘ >weird, mournful, prophetic air moaned, and 
of Longfellow’s which you, Mr. Humphreys, : sobbed, and fled away, and returned, and 
were reading to us last night came back to me, ° wandered up and down the room. 


and I found myself repeating them— S Janet, returning from her chamber with her 
‘Into each life some rain must fall, ‘sewing, found Wealthy standing here with her 
Some days be dark and dreary.’ ¢face in a shadow of thoughtfulness and sad- 


And so I tried to fortify myself against the < ness. 
‘disappointment with the philosophy done up; ‘Oh dear!” said the young governess, 
in this bit of poetry.” a¢ there are tears in your very tune, my friend. 
“There! didn’t I tell you that it would be ‘I hope you are not lamenting for the lost-sun- 
something quaint and characteristic!”” Mrs.:shine of this day,” and she drew her arm 
Humphreys appealed triumphantly to the rest < around Wealthy’s waist, for the young girls 
ofthe company. “I should never have thought ? grew into a certain familiarity of speech and 
or said that to myself.” ‘manner which was not of that kind which 
“Tt"was equally sensible and poetical. I do > breeds contempt with every day. 
not know which quality to admire most,” sub-) ‘‘No, not for that. But I was thinking of 
joined the host. ‘ your words this morning, and so my thoughts 
“And did it help you to bring down that ‘and my music drifted into this minor key, and 
happy face into the midst of our cloudy ones ?” < you are responsible for them. Do you believe 
asked Miss Dana. < that is truth which our poet says, or only 
“I did not observe any ‘ cloudy one.’” < poetry, Miss Janet ?” 
“The rain is increasing,” said Mr. Winches- ; “I think it must be both in a world like 
ter, as he turned from the window where he‘ > ours ; how can it be only poetry?” said Janet, 


had been making some atmospherical obser-< softly. 





vations, which indeed had been quite the? “But,” said Wealthy, eagerly, “there has 

fashion that morning. ‘“‘Now as we are-never any ‘raips fallen into my life,’ nor any 

effectually besieged in here by the rain for ‘days been ‘dark or dreary,’ that it would not 

this day, I propose that we each make an‘ be hyperbole to call this. Do-you suppose 

especial effort to have the hours as pleasant < that they are all to come?” 

and merry as possible, and entertain no han-2 She asked the question with a ‘singular 

kerings after the woods, or memory of our‘ earnestness and gravity. Janet looked at her 

disappointment. That is the way in which 5 too, and wondered with a-kind of sorrowful 

prisoners usually managed to pass the time > wonder. 

during the ‘ Reign of Terror.’” $ «There may be exceptions to the rule,” she 
“ And their quarters and circumstances were < said. ‘I wish from my heart that yours may 

somewhat less exhilarating than ours, father?” < be one of these cases, my dear girl.” 

laughed his son-in-law. S «But I suppose it is not the best way to look 
“Slightly, Guy; but before we discuss that ‘at sorrow and pain, with a weak, childish dread 
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of them. You know God sends these to our § Ralph Brainerd had a store of ancient legends, 


lives, as he does the rains to the year, to soften, 2 poems, and histories in themselves; then he - 
and refresh, and fructify our squls. I think ¢ ehad ‘one of those marvellous memories which 


in the end, we are, or surely ought to be, bet- Saves failed him in smallest detail of date op 
ter and happier for our discipline—our ‘rains,’ name. He had visited, too, most of the famous 
and our ‘ days dark and dreary.’”’ historical localities in Europe, and with his 

“I wonder if all these would make me a ‘richly stored mind, and wonderful descriptive 

‘better woman!” softly said Wealthy, and< ¢ powers, he photographed the deeds, and per- 
looking up in her face Janet saw the tears Sgons, and places, for his audience. 
shining in her dark eyes. . @ And Janet sat and listened with lips slightly 

There was another person who had listened Dapart, with the eager light in her dark blue 
to this conversation of the young girls, with a oeyes, and the faint color going and coming in 
keen interest—indeed, the most trivial things cher cheeks, and she forgot all her fears and 

had. an importance for Ralph Brainerd—no- S suspicions of this man, as a wiser woman would 
thing escaped him. He believed that all kinds ¢ have been likely to do, hearing his talk. 

“Sof knowledge, sooner or later, had some value;5 But they came back to her with a new force 
would be in some sense available to him who before the morning was over, and held her 
knew how and when to use it. He happened > thereafter. Mr. Brainerd had been describing a 
to be standing in an alcove shielded by the (six weeks’ tour which he had taken the preced- 
heavy drapery when Wealthy Dana had en- Sing summer through the south of France. 
tered, and as she did not detect his —* The delightful climate, the picturesque 
he had not discovered it to her, but stood peasantry, their marked national ‘character 
quietly listening to the air, until Janet entered, 5and social life; and the scenery, bounded by 
and so he had overheard the conversation, ¢the Rhone on one side and mountain ranges on 
which, although not strictly personal, was (the other, had all more or less been rapidly 
certainly intended for no third person, and ge tein out by the speaker, when Guy Hum- 
was somewhat remarkable that with Mr. Brain- 2 phreys suddenly broke in here— 
erd’s punctilious sense of honor in trifles, that ‘‘ You were on sacred historical ground too, 
he did not betray his proximity to the ladies. ? Brainerd. How those pleasant valleys and plains 
But at that moment Mrs. Winchester put her Sof fair Languedoc were reddened all over with 
head inside the door, and summoned the young ¢the martyr fires of the thirteenth century.” 
ladies, and after they had passed out one way, S Yes,” responded the guest, “bigotry, 
the gentleman disappeared by another, but (superstition, and ecclesiastical tyranny, raged 
there was a smile on his lips, accented by some > worse than fiends through all that fair garden 
irony or contempt, which gave a hard, dis-¢ -of southern France. I thought of it, as I 
agreeable expression to the face of Ralph 2 Swalked over the stones which had witnessed 
Brainerd. Sso many a sickening au to da fe in the early 

It seemed to his small audience that the ° teens of the Christian era; and I said to my- 
young man surpassed himself this morning. ‘self what wrong and misery that mysterious 

He had never been quite so brilliant, so pictur- C@element in human nature called superstition, 
esque, so vivid; never quite so happy jn illus- ‘fanaticism, religion, as you will, has wrought 
tration, so felicitous in quotations; nevef had ¢for the sons and daughters of men!” 
just such delicate touches of satire, such keen 2 Janet’s course of reading happened to lie at 
appreciation of the ludicrous, such wit and S this time in the path of the thirteenth century. 
humor surprised them, as they followed him 2She had been deeply stirred with the history 
through the broad highways, br down the ‘of the Albigensian crusade, and had entered 
pleasant by-paths of his speech. They sat, with keen sympathy into the religious strug- 
men and women, almost magnetized under it, ‘ Sgle, which marked for France the first epoch of 
and if Mr. Brainerd’s design had been to obey ofree inquiry among her peoples. Her interest 
Mr. Winchester’s suggestions, and persuade Sin this period, and the great principles in- 
the thoughts of the company from their dis-¢volved in the war, fairly carried her out of 
appointment, he succeeded perfectly. cherself into her subject, and she had not de- 

The rain fell with a still, dead steadiness < tected the contempt of all religious faith which 
outside, the great woolly clouds padded them- lurked in Ralph Brainerd’s remark; so, some- 
selves thicker and darker over the sky, but not § what to his surprise, she answered him— 

one of the small eirele in the sitting-réom? “And what gladness and gratitude you must 
knew or cared for this. 2 have experienced in contrasting that age and 
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3 this, and seeing how at last through all those Cthe words, and yet some swift, subtle instinct 
 geas of blood and fires of martyrs, through all gave Janet warning of the cold, hard irony 
the anguish, and rage, and persecution, the ‘that grated through all. 
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truth had triumphed at last; and for a part of ¢ «‘ But we do know that neither devotee nor 
the world at least, and coming, as you did, ‘inquisitor had the one true religion, for sacri- 
from a land which has so nobly vindicated her ¢fice to idols, and fires of persecution are 
right. to worship God according to her free ‘directly opposed to its spirit!” continued the 
conscience.’ ¢ governess. 

It was not like the little governess to make «1 agree with you about the heathen devotee 
herself prominent in any talk. Her auditors ¢ and the Spanish inquisitor. But what shall 
looked at each other with a pleased surprise. >we say for the Church of England in the 
Mr. Brainerd smiled, but some expression (seventeenth century? And then our own 
mingled with the smile which Janet could not ; Puritan fathers whipped the Quakers, and 

etrate. Chung the witches, and their faith is what most’ | 

“T am afraid, my dear young lady,” he 2of us hold this day, as the one only true and 2 
said, ‘‘that my thoughts would hardly sound “righteous.” 
so charmingly enthusiastic as yours. Travel? ‘But that was the fault and sin of the age, 
does not make a man less patriotic, I trust; ‘of that very bigotry and superstition which the 
but it does more liberal, more cosmopolitan in creligion of our fathers condemned, We worship . 
religion, as in everythingelse. It takes off the - their God—we hold their Saviour still as the 
edge of that narrow nationality which finds ‘only salvation of a lost and sinful world, and 
perfection only in one’s own country and her ?yet we do not copy their example in bigotry 
institutions, although it is not necessary to say Sand persecution !” 
that this last remark applies solely to my own¢ ‘No, bat is that to be ascribed to our re- 
sex.” Sligion, or to the finer, more enlightened age in 

“I did not appropriate it in any sense,” an- which we live? Cultivation, mental and so- 
swered Janet Strong, with lips that just touched ‘cial, enlarges the head and softens the heart ; 
a smile, and then settled into their earnest (and I attribute to our taste, more than to our 
line again. ‘‘I can understand,” she con- ‘creed, the change in our method of promul- 
tinued, “‘how the wide travel of which you gating it. Faggot and sword would shock the 
speak must enlarge and liberalize a man, but - sentiment of the nineteenth century.” 
it surely will not make him less swift to discern § Janet’s heart sank within her. She could 
the truth, or require him to hold it with less ¢not answer this man, but she knew in her soul 
fidelity.” Sthat his arguments were all sophistical. None 

“ Miss Strong, will you tell me what truth cof the others came to her aid. They would 
is?” asked Mr. Brainerd. “doubtless have, in a general way, agreed with 

“I mean,” answered Janet, “the one true Cher; but they supposed that Mr. Brainerd did 
religion !’’ olikewise, and was merely talking for the sake 

-“T understand you; but will you tell us Sof drawing the quiet little governesss out, 
what this one true religion is?” owhich they were perfectly willing he should 

“Tt is the faith which I hope we all hold, ‘do. 
and that we find in God’s Holy Word,” spesk-.< “« But, excuse me, I do not .want to misap- 
ing softly and reverently now. Sprehend you on so vital a point; you believe, 

“Ido not dispute it, only every other age, Cat least, that we have the true faith, however 
and every other people have believed that they ¢ imperfectly we or our fathers have exemplified 
too, and they only, have found this true re- Sit j in our lives?” said Janet, and the earnest- 
ligion; and have held it with a fidelity, and )ness in her voice amounted almost to pain. ~ 
defended it with a tenacity great as ourown‘ ‘‘Excuse me there, Miss Janet. I never 
through every danger, and hardship, and2enter into an argument on that subject. 
peril. The devotee who throws himself under ¢ 9 Cariyie says, ‘all women.are natural worship- 
the car of the Juggernaut, the Inquisitor who pers,’ and in your sex reverence is a virtue as 


kindled those terrible martyr-fires which burn 
lurid along the path of the thirteenth century, 
all believed they were cheating the devil and 
doing God service.” 

The smile was on the speaker's lip, the elo- 
quent voice lent some additional authority to 





indeed I could never love a woman in which it. 
did not exist.” 

At this moment the lunch bell rang. Janet 
gathered up her embroidery as the other ladies « 
did theirs, exclaiming at the brevity of the 


sd as a picturesque element which I admire; 
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morning; and overhearing Mr. Brainerd way Stine otherwise, so she answered this man ag 
to Mrs, Winchester, as he waited on the‘ hardly a woman in the world would have done, 
matron to the table— “‘T must have been wondering ‘in those 
“What a pretty little enthusiastic your gov- ) moments just how much you meant of what — 
erness is!” , you said to me this morning—how much you 


Janet’s suspicions would not be easily laid $ believed and how much you doubted!” 


asleep now, Was this man, with all his varied‘ ‘In short, Miss Janet, you want to penetrate 


gifts and marvellous cultivation, without hope? me to find out what sort of man I am.” 

or faith in God? Was religion to him a pretty » “Yes; that is it,” with the fearless sincerity 
superstition fit for women and children, for 0 which had nothing to conceal. ‘You perplex 
the weak and the ignorant? Had he no ssygeed me.”’ 

in a life beyond the grave; and more than ~¢ A small Parian vase stood by the window, 
this, did he scoff in his secret soul at all truth, and over some fuschia drooped their scarlet 
and purity, and goodness? Was there to him ¢ flames. Ralph Brainerd lifted one of these 
no meaning in prayer, no power in faith aoa’ and laid it with a light, half reverent touch 
love, in sacrifice for others, nor service for God ? § 2 age the soft brown hair by his side. 

Were all these things to him like the pretty 2 ‘‘T am very much flattered, Miss Janet, to 
absurd legends which inlaid his talk so often? é find that Iam the subject of this slight pass. 
Janet's soul did not cease to ask these ques: ¢ Sing interest on your part. I am a man easy to 
tions, as she mingled in the social hilarity with 2 apprehend, with no disguises of any oenh, You 
which they kept the rainy hours of the summer > will not find it difficult to explore me.’ 
afternoon. $ Ralph Brainerd knew when he spoke these 

Janet had learned few arts of concealment, ¢ ¢ words that he was uttering a lie, and despite 
and her face was apt to bear its testimony to > himself there was a certain hard dissent in his 
her thoughts. It carried some inward serious-S tones, which grated along some alert intuition 
ness through all the rest of the day, although<of Janet Strong’s, and a little contemptuous 
she took her part in the general festivities. 2 satire pointed his smile. Janet shook her head 

Late in the afternoon she was standing alone 5 a little sadly, not conscious that she did it. 
in an alcove of the library, while the rest of; «What, your eyes hold a doubt in them? 
the pdrty was absorbed in a portfolio of rare< My talk this morning has made you fear that 
engravings, which had recently been sent to?I am too liberal, possibly a little loose in my 
Mr. Humphreys from Europe. Mr. Brainerd $ > theology, and that would be a crime of terrible 
had thrown a swift glance once or twice in her} magnitude in your thoughts. There is no bar 
direction, and at last he turned suddenly from ¢ $ before which I would not sooner be arraigned 
the party which had congregated around the’ than that of a young and pretty saint.” 

* table, and were in a state of explosive delight It was impossible to resist a smile, but Janet 
over the exquisite landscapes, and he came to? was in no wise satisfied. Ralph Brainerd 
Janet’s side, saying, with that abruptness > knew it. 
which in Ralph Brainerd never seemed rude—$ ‘You are acute in your intuitions of cha- 
‘* Miss Strong, what have you been thinking‘ racter, Miss Strong,” he said, with an interest 


about me?” § which this time was not assumed. ‘Do you 
Quite startled at the question, Janet asked, < always trust them ?” 
with a blush which convicted her— ‘Really, I never thought of the subject 


“You must prove to me first how you came > before,” said Janet; ‘I hardly know.” 
to be so certain of the subject of my thoughts.”5 _« It is a singular fact that these intuitions in 
“That is by no means a difficult matter. I‘ your sex amount sometimés almost to genius. 
have found your eyes following me half a{I have known women occasionally, not re- 
dozen times this afternoon with a doubtful, ° markable for breadth of mind or cultivation of 
perplexed look, which assured me that I was‘any sort, who seemed to have some delicate 
the unworthy subject of your passing medita-< insight of character which rivalled the most 
tions. Wont you interpret the thought which > astate student of human nature.” 
lay far down behind that look?” he asked,‘ <I never suspected myself of possessing any 


half playfully, half earnestly. such gift of insight,” for in some sense the talk 
‘* Shall I?” asked Janet, in the same manner. Swas getting beyond her depth now. Then Mr. 
**I have said, please will you?” ¢ Winchester called them to some view on the 


She was naturally frank and outspoken, and ¢ Rhine, and the conversation-was ended. 
ne false standards of polite society had sabia $ But singular as it was, after this Ralph 
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_ Brainerd never felt quite assured in the society ° came into her face which was fairer, if not 
_ of the little governess. It was a strange in-?prighter, than a smile, and Janet went to 


gonsistency in this man’s character that he was ‘slumber that night deep and peaceful as a 


morbidly sensitive to the opinion of others, no ¢jittle child's. 


matter how inferior he might regard them to 5 ake! 
himself, or of how little apparent importance } CHAPTER XII. 
their estimate of him might be. He had no> ‘Two days later they went into the woods on 
fears that any other member of the cultivated ¢ the excursion which had been the subject of so 
and worldly-wise group at Stoneham suspected 2 many plans and so much bright anticipation. 
him to be other than what he seemed—the § pho day was a perfect one; sunshine and sky, 
, and true, and honorable gentleman. ? air and earth, made up one harmony of joy and 
But had this little governess, with her earnest > beauty. The ripe summer sunshine poured its 
eyes and quiet thoughtfulness, seen deeper Chan < wine of gold over the earth, mellowed by the 
they all? 2 August heats, Out of the sky the day leaned 
.And for Janet, the doubt and the fear of this (tenderly over them, and faint winds from the 
man had grown into clearness now. She was’) sea cooled the air with their fragrance. They 
conscious still of a certain power which he ‘had selected for the day a wild, picturesqué 
possessed over her, which, if she yielded to it, ¢ little valley, which dipped itself among the hills 
which, indeed, if she did not struggle mightily ‘on either side. The great forest trees spread 
against it, would draw her hopelessly within (over it their blanket of thick foliage. With 
its influence. And ‘she asked herself what ‘ aimost every step one came upon some new 
would be the end of all this. Would not the > view, some charming surprise of landscape, 
foundations of her faith be broken up? Would > some alluring perspective which would have 
aot her trust in God, her hold on His promises, ‘thrilled an artist with inspiration. 
her belief in His love and care about lier life,? nthe southern slope of the valley the brook, 
inevitably give way, and her soul go drifting 5 which made a white fold up among the green 
out on a cold, dark sea of scepticism? She ‘hills, gathered itself up and flung over the 
could not answer Ralph Brainerd, nor defend rugged rocks the smooth cambric fold of its 
her faith with any arguments, but she eould ¢ waters, and the little waterfall was a perpetual 
steel her heart against his sophistries, however )yoice of song in the valley, while below the 
fair and plausible they might seem. She S waters rounded themselves into a broad laugh, 
would not give up her trust for the present, ?and a rustic foot-bridge added another pictur- 
her hope for the future. She would not be-< esque feature to the view. Then on the left 
lieve that there had been no Father’s watchful 2 was a small lake, its cup of blue waters shut in 
care and brooding love about all her lonely dby the hills, @ very pearl of beauty gathered 
life, and that it was not His hand which had <jnto the heart of the landscape, and haunted 
led her back softly from that awful peril which 5 by an echo, that sweet wandering spirit of 
her feet had gone down in her girlhood. She ‘sound. 
would not confuse her mind nor weaken her 2 And into this silence and beauty that had 
discrimination betwixt the true and the false, ‘ waited long-for human life and color, came, on 
by entering the atmosphere of Ralph Brainerd’s ¢ this summer day, the household from the Stone- 
influence. As a little child, she would hold‘ham mansion, with spirits the lightest. and 
fast her faith and her trust, seeking to do from ¢ gayest, and in that state of alert perception 
her heart the will ef God, for to these the pro- ?and appreciation, when all grace and beauty 
mise had been “Ye shall know of the doctrine.” ‘are seen and recognized with a finer joy and 
It was after midnight when, in the silence of ? sense of possession. 
her own room, Janet rose up from the chair‘ Certainly that wild, silent cleft among the 
where she had held this long communion with ¢ hills, which for so many years had put on and 
her soul. The tears swam in her eyes as she ‘taken off its garments of beauty for only the 
drew aside the curtain and looked out on the ; sweet singing birds to build their nests and re- 
night. The wind had changed. The clouds >joice in, or haply to bring to some tired plough- 
overhead had torn themselves apart, and into a a vague, inarticulate sense of loveliness 
the deep blue gulf came the flocks of golden )as he paused with the load of wood he was 
stars, and looked down on the sweet face lifted | wearily driving home, and took in the wild 
t them and smiled solemn and steadfast. grace and charm of the picture before hin— 
“Nevertheless, He left not Himself without $ certainly the wild, silent valley had its day of 
Witness!” she murmured, and a new light (recognition at last. 
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The little company of men and women were Schiekens. Mr. Brainerd, Janet, and Miss 
fairly intoxicated with the beauty and freedom (Dana, were absorbed in roasting corn over 9 
about them. The ladies were of course the > fire pf dried branches, and Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
most explosive in their admiration and inter- (chester were occupied in unlading the baskets 
jections. They scattered themselves about, >of their various edibles, for in projecting the 
coming constantly on some new delight of Sexcursioh it had been stipulated that, no ser- 
picture, some rare forest flower, some dainty 2 vant should accompany the party. They would 


se—rnw—"_ 





tint of stone or moss. They were all people in 
whom the sense of beauty was keen and deep ; 
but there was one in this gay party who went 
about more quietly than the others, with a joy 
at her heart which hardly kept the tears from 
committing themselves to her eyes—one to 
whom this picture of earth, and water, and 
sky, was a gift of the dear Father’s. Every 
bird that sang, every bough that waved, was a 
voice or a witness of His love. All chill and 


darkness which had fallen into her heart fled <¢ 


away now, its secret places were full of rever- 
ence and praise. Ralph Brainerd would in his 


S appropriate the toil as they did the pleasure, 


2 All that sounds very picturesque and en. 


)chanting, my dear; but how will your ‘Happy 
¢ Valley’ look next January, when it is drifted 
>with snows four feet deep, and the winds howl 
Sin the leafless branches? 1’m afraid that your 
/romance would vanish with the equinoctial 
‘storm, and-you’d frequently advocate a return 
2 to civilized life and the evils of a comfortable 
Shome.” 

“Oh dear, Guy,” tossing her head in affecta- 
tion of anger, ‘‘ you always contrive to blast 
Call my little buds of fancy with just such frosts 


secret soul, she well knew, have sneered at all as that. I didn’t wish to be reminded, for this 
this; but his influence could not reach her‘Sone day at least, that there were such things 
now, he could not intermeddle with her joy. 2as winds, and snows, and bare branches in the 
They kept this day, much as you can im-Sworld. Do hand me that plate of sandwiches 
agine, knowing what sort of people they were, and that raspberry jam. I must descend from 
sometimes together, sometimes apart. They 5 my heights I see.” 
recited poems and sang old songs, they fished 2 ‘* But what a dreadful plunge from poetry to 
in the lake.and wandered up and down its 2potatoes!” added Mr. Brainerd, with a look of 
banks, and about the fall, listening to the shout comic distress, at which the young ladies 
of its waters, and joining their own with it laughed gayly. ‘You have burned your ear 
sometimes. They gathered flowers, and mosses, Sof corn, Miss Strong.” 
and berries ; they went out sailing on the little 2 ‘¢ And my fork, too!” as she drew out of the 
cup of a lake in a birch canoe, which Guy ‘bed of céals the rugged implement, which her 
Humphreys had ordered made in Canada for ¢ companion had ingeniously improvised out of a 
this especial occasion; and the gentlemen Sbranch of birch. 
caught trout in the waters, and helped the ¢ ‘‘No matter, I can furnish you another,” 
ladies improvise a fireplace, with plenty of ?springing up with agility, and in a moment 
mirth and a great deal of pretty awkwardness, Spresenting her with another fork, to which 
and here they broiled the fish, and at last found 2 was appended a fresh ear of corn. 
a little cool, shady plateau where the branches ¢ ‘Mine is burned too!” exclaimed Wealthy 
shut their dark green blinds overhead, and 2 Dana. ‘‘How is it, Mr. Brainerd, that you 
here they made their table of the grassy turf. Sare the only successful roaster amongst us? 
“TI always fancied,” said Mrs. Humphreys, (Your ears are always done to a crixp, most, 





raising her voice above the general key of )tempting brown, while ours are blackened and 
hilarity about the table, “that I was born {smoked and scorched.”’ 


with a gypsy vein in me. What a charming, 
wild, picturesque life that people must lead, 
without a care in the world. I heartily wish 
we could stay here forever with the birds. 
Guy could pitch a vast tent out here, and swing 
hammocks from the branches, and we would 
fitly christen this new home of ours ‘The 
Happy Valley.’” 


‘IT have had a wider experience in the art 
than you during my travels. But there is a 
sort of ‘luck’ which controls this matter as it 
does all affairs in life, from roasting to ruling 
The fates have been propitious to me in the 
former matter.” 

**You believe in ‘luck,’ then, or in ‘ pro- 
pitious fates,’ which help one and defeat an- 


And so speaking, Evelyn Humphreys sat 6 other ?’”’ said Wealthy Dana, whose deeper self 
before the coffee urn, which had been imported coften discovered itself, even in, her lightest 
from home that morning, while near at hand moods, in some question which went far beyond 
her husband was dissecting a pair of broiled 3 the surface of things. 
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“To a certain degree; but after all, a man Stites sharpened by exercise and mountain air, 
‘makes himself, is his own fate, conquers his S ‘and sometimgs, for a moment, the talk fell into 
own destiny. Pardon me, Miss Strong, but >a half serious mood, but did not rest there; 
that ear is in quite too clese proximity with the ¢ some jest was sure to rally them out of it; for 
goals.” Stheir hearts were light, like their faces. 
“That is because another sort of ear is so ‘How quiet you are, Miss Janet?”’ exclaimed 
eet on listening to you,” laughed Wealthy, - Mrs. Humphreys, near the close of the meal. 
and there is only a qualified and dubious ‘ ‘I should almost fear that you were not en- 
assent in her face.” Cjoying yourself to the height of the others, if 
«TI thought an enthusiastic worshipper of all your face did not absolutely contradict any 
things grand and good must admire heroes— such suspicion. It has been a picture of hap- 
the men who have made their own destinies.” S piness all the morning.”’ 
“So I do, Mr. Brainerd’’—she stopped here. ‘‘I am glad then, that has spared the neces- 
Don’t now, let the second thought hold ?sity of speech on the subject, for any words 
back the conclusion of your sentence,” pleaded ‘that I could find would fall so very far short of 


Wealthy Dana. ¢ translating my complete enjoyment of this day.” 
“I believe that, under God, every man‘ A little while later, as they were lounging 
makes or mars his own destiny ” con the grass after dinner, Wealthy Dana, who 


‘Miss Strong,” said Mr. Brainerd, as he > Ssat near Janet, turned to her suddenly, say- 
slipped another golden brown ear off his fork, ing, in a low, confidential tone— 
“I am afraid there is a straight road from that § ‘What do you think of Mr. Brainerd, Miss 
doctrine into fatalism.”’ ¢ Janet ?” 

“Qh no, sir: it leads directly past all such? ‘I think in many respects that he is above 


‘ precipices to the safe anchorage of God's know- ‘ praise!” 


ledge of, and agency in, all the affairs of those ¢ ‘‘ Excuse me—in what sort of respects ?” 


whom He has created.” $ Those which must be apparent to every- 
“I see your priests and teachers have an- ¢one—his wonderful conversational powers, his 
chored you strongly in your creed.” ¢ fine cultivation and tastes.” 


A slight sarcasm touched the polished tones, ¢ ‘Pick your way carefully among your ad- 
and touched his smile too, with a very faint -jectives lest your coriscience should protest 
sneer. He did not for once see the shadow against them, little lady,” said Wealthy, in 
which fell into Janet’s face, for he was intent ¢that playful tone which she was quite in the 
on opening the bed of coals, but Wealthy Dana ‘habit of assuming with the governess. ‘“ Your 


- did. < compliments touch only the external, and do 


The conversation was suddenly ended here ‘not reach anything beyond them.” 
by Mrs. Humphreys’ lively voice, to whose? ‘I have only known Mr. Brainerd a short 
hearing a few fragments of the conversation time,” said Janet, half apologetically, a little 
had floated— startled and annoyed at Wealthy’ s discerning 

Come, dinner’s all ready, and you people, . so truly the inward meaning of her answer. 
who have always some grave theological orS The young heiress twisted a few spires of 
metaphysical problem to solve, must let all that -the long grass gravely, and curled them in her 
gonow. We can’t summon you Ssmall fingers. 

‘With the sound of a silver bell,’ © ¢_ ‘Youdo not like Mr. Brainerd, Miss Janet?” 
having unhappily left that with civilization osuddenly lifting her bright, large eyes to her 
and ceremony, at home.” C ce meee 

“ We shall not regret it, so long as we are ° “Oh, that is saying less, or more than the 


summoned to the table by sounds sweeter than ‘ truth.” 
‘Well, I mean not cordially, heartily. I 


eny 

‘Tongue of silver bell? ” Shave felt it for some time. You are afraid 
gracefully answered Mr. Brainerd, as he gave there is something wrong, erratic in his reli- 
each of the ladies an arm. Sgious views. I have seen it in your face after 


For the next two hours the talk, of course, (you have had an argument with him. He does 
went right and left, touching a thousand sub- ‘not possess your confidence in the same sense 
jects,-and dwelling on none, as they sat and ¢ that my uncle and cousin do.” 
drank at their banquet in the woods. There> What could Janet say! Wealthy had put 
was, of course, plenty of wit and merriment to $the case truly. Her face corroborated it. 
season the lunch, to which they brought appe-’ “I am sorry to see this, my dear Miss 
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Janet,” continued the young lady, after a mo- 
ment’s silence; ‘because I think you misap- 
prehend the true character of this man, and 
therefore cannot be in all respects quite just 


to him. He talks more lightly than he feels 2 


sometimes, but he is a man of fine and noble 
character.” 

*T hope it is true,”’ said Janet, surprised at 
her companion’s earnestness and warmth. 


powerful magnetism. Janet obeyed it, without 
pausing to consider; and guided by the sound 
of the speakers, she made her way as she 
could through the thick underbrush, and came 
suddenly in sight of them, and so softly that 
they had no intimation of her presence. 

A fine thread of a brook, unrolled from some 


small spring among the rocks, strung itself 


¢ down over the stones a few feet in front of her, 











‘« But that is not saying you believe it is. I‘and beside the water lay the masssive trunk 
am not easily deceived by your speech, Miss (of an oak which the wind had struck down, 
Janet.” and over which there was a gray quilting of 

“Come, young ladies, we are all our own (moss. And on the fallen trunk sat Ralph 
waitresses to day,” broke in again the lively ? Brainerd and Wealthy Dana, absorbed in con- 
voice of Mrs. Humphreys. ‘You must do versation. The young lady at that moment 
your part in gathering up the dishes for the (was searching with the ivory head of her-para- 
gentlemen to pack,” and she produced several ‘sol among the dead leaves at her feet, but 
domestic aprons, and each of the lady’s as- there was a warm light glowing all over her 
sumed one, and proceeded to her work, and in >faee, which indicated some unusual life and 
a short time the table was cleared, and they ‘pleasure on her part. 
were ready for the afternoon’s pleasure. Mr. Brainerd sat close by her side, one hand 

It was of a more desultory kind than the § was laid with a familiarity which really made 
morning’s had been. Mr. and Mrs. Winches- it a caress, on her shoulder. The sight sent 
ter took a sail in the canoe. The young people‘a pang so swift and bitter among Janet’s 
scattered themselves along the shore of the (thoughts that she fairly ground her feet into 
lake; Janet seized one of the fishing lines and $the grass. She understood then, how small 
amused herself angling for trout; but it was (her faith was, how deep and vital her doubts 
hey first essay in the art, and she was not suc- Sand fears were for this man, Ralph Brainerd. 
e¢ssful; and half unconsciously she turned off (There came to her now in a swift flash of con- 
into a little footpath which led off among the ¢viction, the real meaning of Wealthy Dana’s 
hills. After all, it was pleasant to be alone. defence of him that day, and a thousand other 
She seemed to get a little closer to the warm, <little circumstances rose up to her memory, 
tender heart of nature than she could have Sand confirmed her suspicions that Ralph Brain- 
done in the society of her friends, whose light 2erd was seeking to awaken an interest in the 
talk was always diverting her thoughts into Sheart of the young heiress. What man would 
other channels. ¢be more likely than he to succeed—what man 

Se she wandered on for an hour or two, could bring to the attempt more personal 
finding at almost every step something to bring ‘ gifts, more graces of cultivation, more of those 
a new gladness into her eyes, now @ small 2 qualities which are likely to charm the imagi- 
flame of scarlet berries, curling around the nation and persuade the heart of a fine, high- 
dead green leaves of wild creeper, and now 2souled nature like Wealthy Dana's, than that 
some last year’s nest, which had held a house- Sof Ralph Brainerd ? 
hold of young robins somewhere, high up in¢ Janet knew her friend well enough to be 
the great boughs overhead, and which had >¢ertain that she was fio flirt. Any familiarity 
been shaken off by the fierce hands of some (of word or manner which she permitted to any 
spring gale, and the homestead of the robins 2 gentleman, was an encouragement on her part 
was now only a little cup of faded and matted ¢ which it would not be with many women. And 
grass. she had begun to feel, too, that Ralph Brain: 

As Janet was stooping to gather the nest up, Serd had some underlying motive in all he did. 
her attention was suddenly arrested by the 0 Wealthy Dana would be a woman whom any 
sound of voices at some distance on her right )man would be proud to call his wife, and Ralph 
hand, low, pleasant voices, and which had a¢Brainerd’s msthetic tastes would make him 
familiar sound, She suspected at once that 2exceedingly fastidious regarding the woman 
some of her own party had wandered up from ‘whom he honored with his hand. She was an 
the lake into the woods, for it was by no means heiress too. Mr. Humphreys had implied that 
probable that there were any strangers in that Shis classmate had mostly run through with his 
vicinity. Voices in solitude always haye a fortune! i 
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_ Janet’s fondness for Wealthy Dana had in- Shis self-composure. He shot after the flying 
‘ereased with her doubts of Mr. Brainerd, and ¢ girl a half doubtful, half wistful glance, and 
‘the thought that this man was seeking to win then stepping forwards, called to her before 
the heart of her friend had no pleasure, but Sshe had gained half a dozen rods— 

much of fear and dread in it. 6 “Don’t be frightened, ma’am; I was seekin’ 


G had stolen noiselessly away from the Sfor another pace and have no thought of 


ir who sat on the oak trunk, and kept on ‘ charmin’ you.’ 
her path up through the woods, and the birds , Janet’s fears went down swiftly as they had 
sang, and the day bloomed in beauty for her ¢ arisen. That voice was its own faithful 
no longer. Her face fallen into a shadow, ° witness of honesty and sincerity ; it would not 
and drooped forward under her straw hat, the $ »allow her to doubt or question. She paused 
small bird’s nest crushed in her hand, she ¢ Cand answered— 
went on her way through the deepening woods. > ‘‘There is no one,'I believe, in this part of 

But she was sharply arrested. There was ‘ the woods, except the small party from which 
8 quick crackling of the underbrush on Janet’s a1 have strayed.” 
right hand, which startled her into an involun- ‘ 5 The dark eyes‘ of the youth shot out fiercely 
tary cry, and then a man sprang out suddenly ?again. The look of deadly purpose settled the 
from among the trees, and confronted her. >lines about his lips. He moved quickly close 
One swift, frightened glance took him in face ¢to her side. 
and figure; a man so young that his lips were 9 ‘Is there a man by the name of Ralph 
still beardless, stout and hardy, with a swarthy ¢ 2 Brainerd in your party ?” he asked ; and there 
face, and large, coarse, but not uncomely fea- owas something in his veice when he uttered 
tures, nor lacking intelligence, but used to all (the name, which almost froze.the blood in 
kinds of weather. The brown, large hands 2Janet’s veins. 
bore their own testimony of honest toil, and ‘‘ He is—he was with us,”’ she stammered. 
the coarse but comfortable clothing, differed? «+ And he has gone off into the woods alone?” 
in no respect from that which the farmers in 5 the light growing into a fierce exultation in his 
the vicinity wore to their every-day labor. (eyes. 

But under his thick light-brown hair thee ‘Oh, no; there isa young lady with him. 
eyes of the young man flashed at this moment {Surely you do not mean harm to them ?” her 
with a hungry fierceness, and there was about (fears alert for Wealihy. 
the mouth, white and set in deadly sternness, “I shall not harm ‘them,’” with a grave 
the look of one who had made up his mind to (accentuation of the last pronoun, and the 
fome deed which stirred and concentrated >fierce look going down in his eyes. “I beg 
every force of his nature; but the young face (your pardon for my strange manner, ma’am,” 
was, notwithstanding all this, neither hardened 2said the young man, with an earnest courtesy 
nor bad. Sof manner which left no doubt of its genu- 

But the sight which blanched the cheek of 2ineness. ‘When I first came upon you, your 
Janet Strong was the gun which this man ‘face and figure was so much like one I used to 
carried clinched desperately in both hands; os that it fairly took me aback. I see 
not that this necessarily afforded any grounds $ now that it ish’t so like as I first thoughts 
of suspicion; for the woods abianddtye « small but it’s strong, for all that. I beg your par- 
game, which frequently att gdon for havin’ frightened you ;” and shoulder- 
this season. Sing his gun, the strange youth, whose life 

But if the young man’s appearance had first Sgould not have ripened more than twenty 
given Janet cause for alarm, his manner, the ¢ Syears, plunged into the heart of the woods. 
next instant, underwent a striking change. 5 The shadows were (growing about Janet; 
He glanced into her face, and his swarthy one C the afternoon must be nearly spent. She 
grew livid, as with swift terror his hand shook hurried down the’ sloping path which led to 
as he involuntarily lifted it to his eyes, as one ‘the lake, her thoughts crowded with vague 
‘would to shut out some spectre which had (surmises and fears, to which her recent strange 
arisen in his path—he fairly recoiled from her. 2encounter had given rise. It never once 

A new fear smote Janet. This man might be Showever struck her that the youth she had 
a maniac. She was beyond the range of human ¢ parted from was seeking the life of his fellow 
ear or vision, and with a wild impulse, sheSman. His face had impressed her with too 
turned to fly” In that brief moment, th®@?favorable an opinion for such a dread to‘find 
stranger must have regained to some degree >lodgment in her thoughts; but she feared that 
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there lay some dark sin at the door of Ralph ‘ “ Have you had a happy day in the woods, 
Brainerd’s soul, and that the strange youth ” Miss Wealthy?” asked the sweet voice of Janet, 


she had en was seeking him with & > as they alighted. 
challeage. If singular that every hours «Qh yes, so happy that I shall never forget 
seemed to inspire her with some new dread ofS 7" 
this man. S icici 
When she reached the valley, she found the ¢ 
whole party assembled there, but Mr. Brainerd 5 CHAPTER XIII. 
and Wealthy had only made their appearance [t was two weeks later. During this time 
a few moments in advance of herself. othe attentions of Mr. Brainerd to Miss Dana 


*« Babes in the Wood,” was Mre. Humphreys’ Shad been of so significant a character that 
salutation. “I was just proposing to Guy 2they were apparent to every member of the 
that we should sound the horns and blow the ‘household, and were of course made the sub 
trumpets, in order to find our lost children. 2 ject of a good deal of courteous banter by the 
Where have you been all alone, Miss ‘light-hearted people there. 

Janet ?” 2 It was hard for Janet to witness all this—to 

“Up in the woods for a couple of hours. > feel that her friend’s interest was inevitably 
The stillness and wildness persuaded me; I ¢ drifting day by day into tenderness for a man 
stayed longer than I intended, and am sorry 2 whose principles and whose real moral char- 
to find that my absence gave you & moment's Sacter the little governess seemed to discern 
solicitude.” o more and more clearly. He grew a little bold 

**You shared it with this romantic young Sin his half-concealed sneers at religion, at the 
gentleman and lady, who have been talk-¢ Bible, at all things pure and sacred, and yet 
ing sentiment to each other, up in some>he always covered his sentiments with the 
Dryad’s bower, in the wodds.” Sshining drapery of talk, so that one who was 

“Ohy Evelyn, your darts shoot right and )not keenly on the watch could not discern 
left, but they never hurt anybody,” said ‘their real features. 

Wealthy Dana, with a little laugh and afaint2 A very faint shadow had arisen betwixt 
blash. ‘Wealthy and Janet during this time. They 

Janet, however, could not help thinking that ¢ were not in reality less attached to each other, 
‘dart’ had hit very near the truth; but she S but the former knew that the governess still 
kept this thought, like a good many others, to ¢ entertained some vague suspicions with regard 
herself. Sto the worthiness of the man whom she could 

It was now only balf an hour to sundown, (no longer doubt was seeking to be her lover, 
and of course, high time to think of returning. >and it was natural that this knowledge should 
There was plenty of merry bustle and prepara-‘ annoy her, although the subject had never 
tion before they started, and the stars were 2been alluded to by either of the friends since 
entering the sky in golden flocks by the time 5 the day in the woods. 
they emerged from the “woods, and it was? Mr. Brainerd was fast gaining the affections 
natural that the talk should drop away into 5 of the young heiress; aud there was no one to 
silence, and the silence shoul break into a give her eee t or warning respecting the true 


chorus of sweet songs from ll saving Janet, >¢ yf who was seeking her hand, 
whom nature nor cultivation had made a yf liked him immensely. 
singer. Rother evidently was pleased with the 


But she listened with a “de®p joy to thes ° tahaleate of her son-in-law. Mr. Winchester, 
sweet old songs, as they poured into the heart 2who was the young lady’s guardian, would 
of the still night, and watched the glimmer of 5 probably have bestowed *the hand of his ward 
the lights from the farm-houses along the¢on Ralph Brainerd withoyt a suspicion that 
road. The shadow droppéd away from her >the man was not in a deed and truth worthy 
heart, and a great peace and gladness filled it. Sof her. 

“ Wealthy has a great many to love and admire» The old gentleman bad however returned to 
her,” she murmured to herself, ‘but perbaps ¢ the city, and left his wife to prolong her visit 
there is nobody in the world to pray for her— 2 with her daughter. 

nobody but I.” And what evidence had Janet Strong to bring 

At last the carrisge wound ateegh the ?against this man, or what grounds that would 
great gate, and up the winding road, to the? seem to others the weakesf"gejudices for 
house. t titel 4 her suspicions regarding his worthiness. 
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There were times, however, when her affeo- ° “The truth is, Miss Janet,” he said, “if 
tion for Wealthy Dana, and her fears for that Wealthy were my own sister—and she could 





young lady’s future, crowded down so heavily hardly be dearer in that uld not raise. 
on Janet’s soul that she was almost driven out 2one well founded objection "s suit. 
of her habitual reticence She sometimes fan- 5I have not a single fact to ce in his dis- 


cied that Mr. Humphreys did not quite share °favor. He was wild, and had the name of 
his wife’s admiration of their guest. She knew ) being a spendthrift in college; but pcg absurd 
that it is easier for a man to disguise his true (to speak of that if he’s all right now.’ 
character to a woman than it is to one of his ? Janet drew a long, long sigh, which was a 
own sex. 2faint articulation of much that burdened her 
The classmates were thrown constantly > heart. 
together. Mr. Humphreys easily penetrated ¢ oe I see that Brainerd doesn’t possess your 
disguises. It was hardly possible that Ralp h -entire confidence, and it is the more singular, 
Brainerd should not make some slight revela- 5 because he is such a favorite with your sex. 
tions of himself to his host. ¢ What a wonderful control of language. the 
Janet was pondering this one evening, and )man has!” 
leaning over the balcony railing at the side¢ «Yes, his talk and manner are all captivat- 
of the house, in that half dejected state of ding ; but a woman like Wealthy Dana needs 
mind which her troubled thoughts engendered, ¢ something better than this in the man to 
when Mr. Humphreys came out suddenly and ? whom she commits the happiness of her life.” 
surprised her. 6 ‘‘ And a woman, sensitive and high spirited 
*The rest of the family were out on various ? like Wealthy Dana, will demand some more 


_ errands of business or pleasure. The gentle- Stangible evidence against a man_in whom she 


man had been detained at home by some gis interested than some vague surmise, which 
letters which demanded his immediate response. dis all you and I can possibly offer. Prejudice 
“Why, little lady,” he said, this having? Sor injustice on our part would only strengthen 
become one of Janet’s familiar household 2her regard for him. The inquiries which I 
titles, “you look solitary and sad withal. Shave made have only resulted in Brainerd’s 
Will you take a walk om ms down the road to favor.” 
meet my wife and cousin.’ S At that moment the story of the encounter 
She accepted his invitation and his arm to- 2 which she had had in the woods with the stranger , 
gether, and they went down the grounds and ‘was on the lips of Janet Strong; but voices 
out on the road lying in the faint light of the ¢down the road restrained her, and the speakers 
new moon. A sudden impulse moved Janet, >soon emerged into view, and proved themselves 
and impelled her thought into speech— S Mrs. Humphreys and her cousin escorted by 
Mr. Humphreys, you have observed the Mr. Brainerd. 
very manifest attentions which Mr. Brainerds Of course the young wife must have her jest 


is paying your cousin ?” cat discovering the company with which her 
TI have observed them.” Shusband was taking his moonlight stroll, which 
“And you think she—accepts 1 thom * oa c however the gentleman gravely retaliated upon 


Sher, insisting that since the advent of his 
inerd is ¢ guest and classmate his wife had manifested a 
yery marked negligence of all marital duties’ 


“‘T think she does.” 
“And you think, too, th 
worthy in every respect of yo 
“ Well—yes—I presume.he is.” 
words were not animated,.and the tone s 














2 “I do notjjead guilty there,” exclaimed 
Ste lively little <a ‘but allowing for the 
lurking doubt in the speaker's minds osake of argument the truth of your accusation, 
Janet stood still. “‘Mr. Humphreys,” she Sit is perfectly manifest. oh, Mr. Humphreys, 
said solemnly, with the tears shining across 2that you are very easily solaced for the loss of 
her eyes, “‘ you are Wéalthy’s friend. You Smy society.” 
stand in some sense in the plaée of the father > Here Mr. Brainerd came to the. lady’s aid, 
and the brother, who are dead ‘I beseech you >and there was of course one of those light 
if you have apy doubts—any fears of this man, anion of words in which the hostess was 
whom we all see is gaining her affections, d complished, and Janet listened, as she 
not hesitate to inform her of them before it.is est did, with @ little half amused smile, 
too late!” Her solemnity impressed Me w sometimes broke out into a merry peal 
Humphreys. other that they all liked to hear, at some 
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irresistible sally; but in her secret soul she 2 Janet grasped each other, and Evelyn clung 
often wondered whether this pretty talk was ‘shivering with fright to her husband. 

not after all words, hardly befitting so¢ “There! Be a woman, dear!” he said, 
much of th and thought of men and>“Don’t be frightened, girls. It’s strange 
women, whos@ 
sibilities and close relations with another just ¢showed the apprehension he sought to conceal, 
beyond. SIn a moment he lifted his hands to his lips and 

A little cry from Wealthy Dana changed the shouted at the highest key of his voice— 
tenor of the conversation. S« Brainerd, where are you?” 

I’ve lost my bracelet!” she exclaimed, ¢ ‘Here I am,” was answered, hardly above 
in a voice full of dismay—‘ the one with the >a whisper, at a little distance, and the gentle- 
ancient rubies, which was my mother’s, Cman came up to them. 

Evelyn. 1 thought#he clasp had grown loose;2 ‘Are you shot?” was Wealthy Dana’s first 
I must have dropped it in our walk.” Squestion, her voice betraying more solicitude 

«Can you ren.ember where you last observed ¢than she suspected. 
it?” asked Mr. Brainerd. 5 «I believe not exactly, but I came very near 

“Yes; I secured the clasp, or thought I did, (it. Humphreys, it may not be altogether safe 
at the corner of the lane.” Sto remain here.” 

‘‘T will return and search for it. In the ¢ It was evident that Mr. Brainerd thought 
meantime, Humphreys, you come along slowly >there was reason for’alarm. His manner im- 
with the ladies; I have no doubt but we shall S pressed his host so strongly that he did not 
find your bracelet, Miss Wealthy ;” and he 2stop for any explanations, but he hurried along 
was gone in quest of it. ) with the ladies, and asked no further questions 

It was half a mile to the lane, and the road 2until he was safe in his own grounds. 
by which they had come led through a belt of Now what does all this mean, I should like 
woods on one side, and wide low pastures on ¢to know?” was his first demand after they had 
the other. Mr. Brainerd went rapidly ahead, Sshut the gate. : 
scouring the ground for some time, apparently 2 That’s precisely my state of mind,” an- 
without success. But at last, as they were 2swered his guest. ‘All I can say is that your 
peering down in the tall wet grass, his voice Sbracelet, Miss Dana, saved my life. I saw it 
came to them with a loud halloo through the gleaming in the grass, and shouted back to 
silence, for he was nearly a quarter of a mile you that I had found it. Just after the shout, 
distant. The next moment there was the quick, (the gun was fired, but I had leaned down to 
sharp report of a pistol up the woods. The pick up the bracelet, and the shot simply 
ladies shrieked. Feninshioh my hat off.” , 

** Halloo, there! you'll do mischief,” shouted 2 “Qh dear, dear!’ broke out Mrs. Humph- 
Guy Humphreysinto the dark of the woods. But Sreys, shivering and fairly sobbing, “I’m so 
he had no small difficulty in quieting the fears of frightened, Guy!” 
the ladies, assuring them that somebody wasS ‘Nonsense, child, there’s nothing to fear, 
in the woods in quest of game, or some green Conly I wish I had hold of the rascal who is 
farmer’s boy, probably, trying his hand at a >trying his gun in)Sur woods at this time of 
target.” night, oegn't know how to handle it so as 

“He'd better take the daylight for such ooting people. The truth is, 
exploits,” added Mrs. Humphreys, in wifiéh 5 , there’s a perfect mania for fire-arms 
sentiment they all heartily congggred. ota ssession of the men and boys around 

“But what has become ef Mr. Brainerd ?— S here this summer.” 
the report was much nearer him,” said Miss2 ‘I'd like to treat this especial youth toa 












UV 


Dana. F Snight’s lodging in the county jail.” 
Mr. Humphreys sent his voice out into? They had come into the house, the women 
the night again— Spale and excited, the men a good deal discom- 
« Brainerd, are you shot ?” posed, although in a different way. 


There was no answer in the pause that fol-) «But do you feel quite certain there was no 
lowed, save the chirping of the crickets. TheSharm intended, Humphreys? robber or 
young moon was going down; the thick streams 2 wretch of any kind might be skulking in the 
of stars made only a faint@ight in the summer 5 woods out there.” 
evening. The stillness and the darkness filled “‘ My dear fellow, I'll wager my fortune that 
them with a nameless terror. Wealthy and‘Ssome verdant farm-boy about here made his 
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here held such vast respon-‘ Brainerd doesn’t answer,” and his voice 
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| maiden shot at that moment. I'd rally a com- ‘mark, for there was.a meaning in 
| pany of my fellow-townsmen and have the ‘she could not misinterpret. + ’ 
_ woods scoured, only of course the fellow’s? ‘‘There was a double 
| gmart enough to make his retreat before this ¢ my wife should be distre 
‘time; and the people are clannish, too, and 80 low a tone that no one gm 

‘wouldn’t betray a comrade.” ‘whom it was intended caught the w 
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It is never pleasant for a man to be shot at ° The gentlemen managed to have a lively. 
inthe dark. Mr. Brainerd was physically no )evening to banish all memory of the late 
coward, still he did not seem at first inclined ‘frights, and filled it until late with music and 
to regard the perpetrator of the shot as so ? merriment, and loitering over their cream. 
entirely free from all malice aforethought as‘ Before Janet retired, she slipped off amoment 
did his host. The ladies gathered around, «into the conservatory, loving the bloom and 
white and silent, listening to the gentlemen. ‘fragrance there—the silencettoo. And here in 

It was singular—Janet afterwards thought <a few moments came Ralph Brainerd and 
it unaccountably so—that no suspicion of the > Wealthy Dana. They did not see the figure 
youth she had encountered in the woods ‘sheltered by the great orange tree, and before 
entered the mind of the governesg at this time. ° Janet had time to discover herself, the gentle- 
Mr. Humphreys was slightly surprised that {man spoke— 
his guest was so slow to accept his version of 2 ‘Miss Dana, before we part for the night I 
the matter, and a little annoyed on account of Shave a request, not a slight one, to ask of you.” 
the fears of the ladies that it should be so, and¢ =‘ What is it?” said the soft voice of the lady 
at last he said to him, in a bantering tone— whom Janet loved. 

‘Well, Ralph, as for robbers at this time of< ‘‘I want your permission to hold that brace- 
the evening, and under these circumstances, > let of yours in my possession for a day, per- 
waylaying a man, it’s simply out of the ques- ‘haps a couple of them, because it is yours and 
tion; but if you’ve got an enemy in the world ; because it saved my life.” 
who owes you a deadly grudge, and who isS The lady looked up now with something in 
willing to take the risk of being hung for the ¢ her face which must have flattered him. 


sake of taking revenge on you, it’s barely pos- ‘Oh, Mr. Brainerd,” she said, “how very 
sible that he might take some such method of near it came to costing you your life!” 
putting you out of the way, although a moon-) ‘It would have been lost in very sweet ser- 
light evening and a company of friends would < vice, then,” he answered. 
not be very attractive adjuncts to such a deed.” $ This time she did not answer. 

Mr. Brainerd’s face darkened fora moment‘ ‘May I take it?” he asked, laying his 


with an expression of bitterness and evil which ¢fingers on the white waist where the ancient 
one having seen would never forget. It seemed Srubies blazed. 
as if the lurking fiend in this man had looked? She laid the jewels in his hand. He held 
out a moment in the expression that flashed on Shera a@ moment, bending down and touching 
his face. But it went swiftly and silent as it (the fingers which bestowed the gift with light 
came, and no one saw it. Sand reverent lips. 
“I am not aware,” he said in his deep tones, Many a man would have thought his ground 
touched with a certain lightness, ‘that I have ;secure, and pushed the advantage which he had 
an enemy in the world who would ¢arry (gained. But Ralph Brainerd felt he could 
80 far as this, or who has reasons for getti g (afford to wait. The young girl by his side 
me out of the way sufficient to induce him to ‘was not easily won, and he was ceftain each 
run his neck into a hangman’s noose. I.shall . S day now only served to make his path a little 
accept your version of the matter, Guy.” ‘smoother and straighter. So they went out of 
And after expressing ample regrets that his (the conservatory together. And a little while 
guest should have come so near “furnishing a Cater went out softly Janet Strong, with the 
target for some ploughboy’s gun,” Mr. Humph- ( < great tears in her eyes. 
reys entreated him to bring back the lost roses > ‘Oh, Wealthy, Wealthy, I would save you if 
to the ladies cheeks. ‘What a little flock of °f could!” she murmured when she reached her 
pale-faced cowards you all were; but, Evelyn, 2own room, and the tears dripped on the solitary 
you behaved the worst of the three.” Semerald which gleamed on ‘her finger; but 
“And Janet the best,” said Wealthy Dana, 2from what she would save Wealthy Dana, 
Wanting to say something, and regretting the ‘Janet did not know, until afterwards! 
next moment she had hit on that especial re- (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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6 troops suffered much for want of provisions, 
ONWEALTH. She gained some important victories, when 





@ Christiak composure and fortitude worthy of > people in the western counties would join his 
Sstandard; but in this he was disappointed, 


ideoawleainey or Seale “4 hen or >and Cromwell soon destroyed his small army, 
He was a victim to fanaticism and rebellion, ° leaving him in the midst of & hostile country 
exhibiting the first instance recorded in the from. which escape appeared impossible; but 
history of modern Europe of a sovereign prince oaher two months of extreme danger, travelling 
condemned to death by a formal tribunal of hisS°™/Y in the night, he reached the coast of 
subjects. He was’s pious and religious prince Sussex, and embarking in a fishing boat, ar- 
and a sincere protestant ; in his last moments S"ived safely in Normandy, after many romantic 
he said, “I go from a temporal to an eternal © ®dventures. ‘ 
crown, where no evil can happen.” The The royalists being completely subdued, 
court by which he was condemned was illegal, ¢ Cromwell aspired to be the sovereign of the 
and his execution a real murder. Cromwell >2ation in name, which he had been in power for 
really directed it all. more than five years. To accomplish this he 
And now, the king being dead, the House of determined to dissolve the parliament, and 
Lords abolished, they having been decreed S Went to the house with a band of soldiers, and 
unnecessary and dangerous, and the Commons 0commanded the speaker to leave the chair; he 
reduced from five hundred and thirteen toSthen accused each one of some crime, and 
about eighty members, who all acted accord- 2 ordered them all to depart and locked the 
ing to the dictates of Cromwell, his projects doors. He then published a declaration to 
were in a fairway to be accomplished. He justify this violent measure, which was signed 
was powerful by his influence over the army by all the colonels of the army; this satisfied 
and over the parliament, and caused an act toSthe people. He next chose a hundred and 
be passed for the abolition of the regal office, ¢ forty-four men of mean birth, illiterate, and 
and the establishment of a republic under the \inexperienced in political affairs, being the 
direction of a House of Commons. 2very dregs of the fanatics, to gompose the next 
Thus the government of England was ‘parliament, not allowing the people a voice in 
changed from a monarchy to a republic, and ¢the election, though it was their right. 
the democratic parliament condemned and) This sbadow of a parliament, after a session 
executed a number of distinguished gentlemen, Sof five months, being incapable of performing 
who had been zealous and powerful supporters 2 tlie duties that devolved on them, resigned the 
of royalty. Ssupreme authority into the hands of Cromwell. 
The Scots were exasperated at these pro-~¢He, with the sanction of the officers of the 
ceedings, as the Duke of Hamilton was one of Sarmy, who acted under his direction, now as- 
those who had been put to death contrary to the (sumed the title of Protector. Thus a man 
laws of war and the laws of nations, and they ‘ whose birth placed him at a great distance from 
determined to acknowledge Charles, the Prince $ the throne, was by a series of favorable events 
of Wales, for their king. cuaieed fo the supreme authority, and possessed 
Charles showed the greatest indifference to fof a power equal to the greatest monarchs of 
their proposals, as they wished to limit his 2Europe. A profound dissimulation is one of 
power, he being unwilling to receive a kingdom § most conspicuous traits in the character of this 
without the authority of a king, but finally ¢successful,aspirer. He wore a perpetual dis- 
accepted the throne of Scotland as a means of > guise, and all his designs were covered with 
facilitating his accession to the throne of Eng- an impenetrable veil of hypocrisy. Yet his 
land. On his arrival in Scotland he found >dissimulation did not surpass that of Elizabeth, 
himself in a situation far ffom corresponding § which historians have not considered criminal. 
with his ideas of royalty. His English friends2 Cromwell's life was a continual masquerade, 
and domestics were immediately removed from Sand he was versed in all the arts of political 
his person, and he was surrounded by men and religious hypocrisy. In his private life, 
whose political and religious principles were ‘his morals were irreproachable. 
entirely different from those in which he ta He managed the different parties with great 
been educated. . dexterity, having spies among them all, and 


Charles the First died with ° Charles retired into England expecting the 
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spared no cost or pains to procure intelligence ; had rejected the crown when it was offered to 
he became great from his prompt sagacity, j him. 
and taking advantage of the designs of others,5 Richard Cromwell was proclaimed Protector 
more than from any merit or genius of his2upon the death of his father, having been 
own. He had but a small share of learning, ‘named by him for his successor. The nation 
his delivery was ungraceful, and he was not 3 were dissatisfied with Richard, and he quietly 
eloquent; but he was a successful general, 2resigned his authority after holding it for a 
and the nation prospered under his rule. He ‘few months. The parliament allowed pensions 
at first professed himself a rigid Presbyterian ;¢to him and to his mother. Henry Cromwell 
but afterwards entered into the deepest designs 5also resigned his command in Ireland, though 
of the Independents, who were the most rigid ¢he was very popular there. They both pre- 
Puritans. He professed great zeal for religion, >ferred the tranquillity of private life to the 
and on every occasion appealed to heaven to Sdangerous enjoyments of power. The circum- 
witness the rectitude of his intentions. Crom- 2stances of the times afford some apology for 
well’s mother was a worthy and good woman, ‘the usurpation of the government by Cromwell. 
and he brought her from her retirement to 2It was not from the king that he wrested the 
share his greatness; when dying she requested § supreme power, but from rebels and usurpers, 
to be buried in a private manner, but he had ¢who had subverted the monarchy and abolished 
her interred with all the pomp of royalty. His5the national religion. But his murder of 
wife too was an excellent woman, and gave her (Charles casts an indelible stain on his memory. 
children a good’ education. But Cromwell >This turbulent period was not unfavorable te 
received little sympathy or support from his Scommerce, to the arts, or to letters. Many 
children. learned men lived at this time—some of whom 

He had two sons and four daughters. Three Swere Milton, Marvell, Sydney, and Harring- 
of his daughters with their husbands were 2ton. The Jews were now allowed to live ia 
sealous royalists, and the other, with her two England. 
husbands, was a violent republican. His Detarietp, Wis. 
eldest son, Richard, was a man of inferior —— 
abilities and no ambition, but his son Henry< Keep rae Brrra-pay.—An exchange makes 
possessed great talents and uncommon excel- )the following good suggestions : 
lence of character. He was entrusted with the, «Keep the birth-days religiously; they be- 
government of Ireland, and was much beloved 2jong exclusively to, and are treasured among, 
by the people. >the sweetest memories of home. Do not let 

The nation was dissatisfied with Cromwell's Sagthiang prevent some token, be it ever so 
rule, and often conspired against him; but by >small, that it be remembered. For one day 
the vigilance of his spies all their project’ <they are heroes. The special puddings or cake 
were discovered, and many prominent men is made for them; a new jacket or trowsers, 
were seized and executed for concerting mea-‘ with pockets, or the first pair of boots are 
sures to remove him. Amidst all the pomp 2donned; and big brothers and sisters sink into 
and power of successful usurpation he was far oinsignificance beside little Charlie, who is ‘six 
from enjoying tranquillity of mind ; having to-day,’ and is ‘going to be a man.’ Mothers 
oppressed and deceived all parties, he was in S who have half a dozen little ones to care for, 
continual dread of assassination, and suffered Care apt to neglect birth-days; they come too 
all the anxiety that usually tortures the minds 5a PR oss when they are nervous—but 
of usurpers and tyrants. He distrusted all, cif they only knew how much such souvenirs are 
and knew not on whom to rely; he feared >cherished by their pet Susy or Harry, years 
those who pretended to be friends equally with Safterwards, when away from the. hearthstone, 
avowed enemies, and used extraordinary means 2 and they have none to remind them that they 
to avoid the dangers that threatened him. He Shave added one more year to the perhaps weary 
never appeared in public without @ strong (round of life, or to wish them in old-fashioned 
guard, and took care not to sleep two nights 5 phrase, ‘many happy returns to their birth- 
successively in the same chamber. From the¢day,’ they would never permit any cause to 
dread of assassination and a troublesome life step between them and a mother’s privilege.” 
he was at length removed by sickness. He 
died at Whitehall, September 3, 1658, in the The philosopher Frazer says, “though a 
sixtieth year of his age, having enjoyed the (man without money is poor, @ man with no- 
title of Protector for nearly five years. He Sthing but money is still poorer.” 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


wh Fittle lack occupy & small space near the low window, and 

£ ¥ Hymn 00 * (this looked out on the great “brier bush” which 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. $kindled all over into coals of bloom with every 

Where has it gone, I wonder? It has drifted off, ; S¥mmer. And here every morning, rocking to and 

I suppose, to that unknown land for which sooner ) fF, and keeping time with the rhythm of the 

or later all the playthings of our childhood take < bymns, I made the acquaintance of the little hymn 
wings and vanish, and yet what a treasure it would > book. 3 * 

be if I could get it betwixt my fingers once more! ¢ The old rhymes tinkled long in my memory, but 


A little black covered book it was—a good deal) they grew fainter and fainter in the years, and lost 
faded, and thummed, and worn from constant, 2 themselves as the sweet sheep bells on the distant 


hard service, and nothing to boast of at the begin- ‘hills, How the ow used to ring themselves out 
ning. Yet what a delight—what a joy—what a¢ through the child’s small voice, rocking there by 
heap of all sweet melodies was the little collection § the window! What new comfort and melody, what 
of “ Baptist Hymns” in the dear sad old days of 2 new paths I found wandering amongst the “ Collec. 
my childhood! ¢ tion of Village Hymns” each day! How the silver 
I remember very well how it came into my pos- é lines, the sweet flowing stanzas, brought every 
session. The girl had “ put me to bed” that night, (morning some new tribute to the untutored, in- 
and when I was comfortably nestled betwixt the 2 articulate sense of melody which was in me! How 
sheets, she waited to hear me “say my prayers.” ¢ the hour glided soft and swift down the shining 
“Our Father” came first; and the dear old S descent of those verses, sending some light and 
“Now I lay me” followed, whose very words come 2 blessing over those which came after to weave out 
to us now on the wind which blows up moist and‘ the long child’s day, which now, alas! is so swift 
fragrant from the far-off meadows of our childhood, : and brief! , 
and the silver tinkle of this little verse closed theS Where has it gone—the old hymn book? Gone 
evening offering— >with all the other toys of childhood—the pretty 
She diy te pastend gee dolls, the small vases, the “cunning” tea-sets, the 
The velit nes tadens, S tiny baskets, the sounding shells, the painted boxes, 
Oh, may we ail remember well, § the sugar men, and women, and rabbits, and dogs, 
The night of death draws near.” Sand mice, of the old tim —the old time that yet we 
> have’no heart in us to welcome back, and that could 


Se Sit Ee Ny Gina S not come if we should, fur betwixt both of us rolls 





“We lay our garments by.” ¢a broad and mighty river, and the old days come 

A small face was wide awake and alert in an in-¢ up sometimes and wander on its hither bank and 

stant— 2 smile across to us, and send us messages that are 

“That is all I know, Ruth. Is there any more ¢ oftenest lost on the way, but that sometimes reach 

of it 2?” us and strike some deep chord of the heart which 
“Oh, yes; three or four verses.” 2 vibrates mightily ! 

“ Oh, do say ’em then,” feeling that I bad been‘ Little children, don’t lose your playthings! Let 

wronged and defrauded. ¢ them not be scattered to the winds, or broken by 

But the girl’s memory would not carry her be- ‘careless hands, or crushed by burried feet. They 


yond another verse, My eagerness and disappoint- ( may become in youf man and womanhood precious 
ment touched her. “water-marks” of your childhood. You will love 

“T’ve got it all in a little black covered book 2 to look at them, to handle them, to caress them 
that I left where I lived last. I’ll get it when I‘ softly, for they shall be precious Ictters to you from 
go round there next time, and bring it to you.” a far country, and sweet voices from out the silent 

What were sparkling pearls, or blazing rubies, or? past. 
flashing diamonds, to a promise like that? There was 5 So put them away—the books and the toys— 
a little fear which somewhat neutralized its _— when they have done their service, whether of in- 
delight, as I turned over on my bed, and that was,‘ struction and diversion; cover them up carefully, 
“Te seemed too good to betrue!” But “Ruth”? and bestow them in some safe and sacred novk to 
was faithful to her promise. In due time the “ littleS go and look at sometimes, »hen the eyes you bend 
black hymn book” came, and was received into a2 over them will be a little sadder, and the heart 
pair of small, joyful hands. beneath a little, nay, it is likely a great deal 

In the old‘home, what a well-spring of happiness? heavier than it is now—pray God a great deal 
that collection of hymns proved itself! It was aSriper and better. 
perpetual feast, a perpetual joy ! 80 go and look at the old things, it may be 
_ A email, homely, old-fashioned rocking-chair, § dimmed, and soiled, and faded, but blessed water- 
whose varied infirmities at last ended in compound 2 marks of the past, as I, writing this, can never go 
fractures too serious to admit of healing, used to to look at “The Old Black Hymn Book.” 

(256) 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





A Capinet on CHANCELLOR’S Preemie ee 5 Famity Sreax Piz.—Take and cut two pounds 
one and a-balf pints of new milk with sufficient 2 of beef in slices, two pounds of potatoes, a quarter 
loaf sugar to sweeten it, the peel of a fresh lemon, ‘ of @ pound of onions ; season with three teaspoon- 
eut thinly, a little cinnamon, mace and cloves. ? fuls of salt, one of pepper; mix it well together ; 
Boil all these ingredients as if for custard. Beat‘ put the meat and potatoes into the pie-dish im 
up nine eggs, omitting the whites of four. Pour 2 alternate layers; add a pint of water; cover over 
the boiling milk, &c., on to these, stirring contin- ‘ with paste, and bake for one hour and a-half. 
ually during the operation; then strain the whole , 
through a hair sieve, and let it stand till ould 2 Veat Pre.—Delicate veal and ham pies can be 
Take # good-sized pudding mould, butter it well, ’ made like the above, rolling up the veal and a little 
and line it with sponge-cakes, cut into thin slices, S ham or bacon together, and a little stuffing, if 
(it will probably require four). Pour the custard 3 handy. Proceed as for steak, or as for family steak 
into the mould, and tie it close. It will take an ‘ pies. Pork pies may be made in the same way. 
hour and a half to boil. It is an improvement, 2 
after buttering the mould, and before placing > Rees PasabaeRectshapeiale-el tea veisemn 
ee re *s erp chony san omge — >an iron mortar for some hours, until they form a 
ge ee ee Tere 3 thick paste, which is to be rolled into beads and 
dried. They are very hard, susceptible of a fine 
¢ polish, and retain all the fragrance of the flowers. 











Appte Cuar.orre.—This is a seasonable dish. 
Take two pounds of apples, pare and core them, § 
slice them into » pan, and add one pound of loaf? APPLE aNnD Paste Puppine in Basin.—Make 
sugar, the juice of three lemons, and the grated § one pound of paste, roll it a quarter of an inch 
rind of one. Let these boil until they become a2 thick, lay some in a bowl, fill it with apples, cut in 
thick mass, which will take about two hours. { quarters, add two cloves, two ounces of sugar, @ 
Turn it into a mould, and serve it cold with either 2 little butter, put another piece of paste on the top, 
thick custard or cream. Sand join the edge nicely; tie it in a cloth, and 
eboil. It can be served up either in the basin, or 

Preservina Sponees.—If a sponge become ‘turned out. Do not open the top to put more sugar 
“slimy” and hard, washing it in milk will put it 2in, as it spoils the flavor and makes it heavy. All 
all right again; washing in buttermilk or whey § fruit puddings may be done the same way. 
will make it as good as new. 6 














Lemon Dompiines.—Chop the rind of one lemon 

Cirron Pupprines.—Flour, one spoonful ; sugar, ¢ fine; add it to the juice; chop up half a pound of 
two ounces; citron peel, two ounces; a little > suet; mix with half a pound of bread crumbs one 
nutmeg; cream, half pint. Mix them together ¢ enough milk or water to make a stiff paste; 
with the yelks of three eggs, put them in tea-cups, Cadd the lemon; sweeten to taste; divide it inte 
sad bake them in a quick oven. Sfive equal parts, and boil in separate cloths for 
¢ three-quarters of an hour; serve with butter and 
Lams Puppine.—Take the breast, and remove § sugar, or a little honey. 


the big bones; cut it crossways, season ma 








have some veal stuffing ready, and lay the meat 
and stuffing in alternate layers in the pudding, > A Supe Suet Dompiina.—One pound of flour, 


with a gill and a-half of water to every pound ;¢ half a pound of chopped suet, a teaspoonful of salt, 
boil one hour and a half; serve with melted butter ) T2teF ditto of pepper; moisten with water until a 


over the pudding, and a little chopped parsley on § stiff paste; use where required. They may be 


the top; it has an inviting effect. Any part of the? rolled in small balls, and may be used in savory 


lamb may be done the same way. — hash or stews. 








' Piggon Poppixe.—Pluck, draw and stuff te App.e Fritters Simprirrep.—When peeled and 
pigeons with the stuffing; then cut some large‘ cut, put sugar over, add a little lemon-juice or 
thin slices of beef, and some of the bacon ; season 2 spirits, let the picees soak two hours, then dip each 
well, roll the pigeons in the meat and bacon, lay § piece in flour, and have ready a frying-pan, with at 
them in the pudding; boil four eggs hard, cut? least two inches deep of fat. When hot, put the 
them into quarters, and fill the cavities with them ; $ apples in one at a time, turn over with a slice as 
mix a teaspoonful of flour with half a pint of milk ¢they are doing, and serve with sugar over. All 
or water, close up, and boil for one hour and a-halfSkinds of ripe pears may be done in the same 
and serve. $ way. 
(247) 

















HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


eee een en ener 


shoes or boots. The many bones—the variety of 
Gare of the Se ef. 2 muscles and tendons of which the foot is composed, 
ne ate merenut. proves that it ought to have the freest motion and 


room for play. It is alaw of the living economy 
that muscular health and development can only be 
secured by allowing the muscles full room for 
action. Tight shoes often crowd one toe over the 
other in such a manner as to cause great pain and 
inconvenience in walking. Sometimes they pro- 
duce painful ulcers, causing the severest suffering, 
When this painful disease occurs, soaking in warm 
and cold water and water dressings will give 
relief, and if the person’s blood is not too impure, 
effect a cure if faithfully applied. 


The feet not only serve as a firm foundation for 
walking, but they exert an influence over the health 
of the whole system, and through it the mind. ¢ 
The pain and inconvenience of corns, bunions, &c., 
on the feet, are well known to many ; but few know 
how to prevent their presence, or how to remove 
them when they appear. Washing the feet often in 
warm soap and water, immediately before retiring 
at night, and scraping and wiping off the dead and 
hardened skin, (that accumulates on the feet if not 
daily washed) will prevent the appearance of corns > a 
and prove highly conducive to health and comfort. Eb cot me A = eras rome a loose, pean 

The intelligent nurse—the humane physician— > P reggecicns ——. as 


look well to the condition of the feet of the invalid. 0 °°VeT!™s Of the feet india-rubber is detrimental to 


Car gE ¢ health, except where a person has to wade in mud 
, a d> 
In all cases of indisposition whatever, due regar or cold water for a length of time. Its use confines 


ought to be to th ndition of the feet. If 
a “iia 4 el rane “ ital te dete son the perspiration of the feet, makes them damp, cold 
and water, the scurf well scraped off, then vigor-¢ and tender. 
ously rubbed with a crash towel, wiped dry, and‘ Varicose veins, weak and lame ankles, are often 
wrapped in warm flannels, with something warm - caused by wearing shoes with india-rubber eprings 
placed to the feet, to assist in equallizing the cir- é at the sides. 
culation of the blood through the whole system. This 2 Cleanliness, dryness, warmth and free action to 
will greatly relieve and aid in the restoration of the all the muscles, tendons and bones of the feet are ne- 
patient. ‘ cessary to secure the health and comfort to the whole 
When the patient cannot sit up a sufficient 0 *7stem, else fatal diseases may arise in other parts 
length of time, or from any other cause the feet $ of the system, which might have been prevented by 
cannot be bathed, let them be wrapped in cloths? due care and the attention given in this short 
wrung out of warm, clean suds, for a few minutes, § article. 
er until the dryness of them will wipe off with a 
dry, harsh cloth. This ought to be done often in all’ ANTIDOTE AGAINST Po1son.—Hundreds of lives 
kinds of fevers, &c. a have been saved by a knowledge of this 





To prevent corns, bunions, &c.—To keep the feet simple recipe: A large teaspoonful of made 
warm and in a healthful state, they must often be) Mustard mixed in a tumbler of warm water and 
well washed in warm soap and water, the dry scurf 2 swallowed as soon as possible; it acts as an instant 
on the soles well scraped off, so that they can ex- 9 °metic, sufficiently powerful to remove all that is 
ude through their pores the impurities they were 2 lodged in the stomach. 
designed to cast off. 

When from neglect corns and other ‘alia’ Hysterics.—Dr. March says the best cure for 
substances have formed on the feet, they may i Seniain, is to discharge the servant girl. In his 





eased by bathing the parts affected in warm weak 2 Pinion, there is nothing like brisk exercise and 
lye, which will often loosen the corn from its‘ @8eful occupation to keep the nervous system from 
attachments so that it may be peeled out. But becoming unstrung. Some women think they want 
sometimes it will only loosen a little till it is thus ¢# Physician, he says, when they only need a scrub- 
bathed several times. Patience and perseverance ) bing brush. 

may often effect a cure of corns in this way, without? 

any of the injurious effects that arise from using 
eorn salves or poisonous nostrums. 

To preserve the health of the system, the feet 
ought always to be kept warm and dry. Bvots 
and shoes ought not to be tight, as they prevent a 
healthful circulation, injurious to the whole system, 
aud crowd the bones out of place, cansing mucb 
pain and discomfort. The foot is so formed as to 
admit of a great variety of motions. These motions 
are hindered when the foot is encased in tight 

(258) 





To Prevent Contagion.—There is very little 
efficacy in the employment of camphor and otber 
similar substances in preventing the contagion of 
fevers. The best prophylactics are general cleanli- 
ness, plenty of fresh air and water, moderately guid 
living, and cheerfulness of mind. Chloride of lime 
is undoubtedly beneficial in neuiraliziug bad smells, 
and is especially antagonistic of the vapors of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen; but its power of destroying 
infection is more than doubtful. 
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TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 





LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. in favor for morning wear than white cotton stockings 
The straw bonnets are still, with few exceptions, Sete the early spring—for the present, the mauve, 
in the milliners’ show rooms. Very few have, as S blue and scarlet spun silk and cashmere stockings 
yet, been donned. The newest bonnets which we continue to be worn. 
have seen for spring wear are fine white straw) It is an established fact that white stockings are 
ones. They are high in front, and very narrow at ¢ now only seen in full dress. As soon as a lady is 
the sides ; there is but little alteration in the form; obliged to raise her dress, whether it be in her own 
if possible, it is closer to the cheeks than what has ¢ grounds, or in the street, her stockings are visible, 
prevailed during the past winter. There is scarcely Sand these are always selected to match her toilet. 
any room for tulle or blonde sides, therefore a Plaid is still very fashionable for stockings. This 
narrow quilling of ribbon, of the same color as that 3 can be explained by the ornamentation on the pet- 
used fur trimming the outside, is all that takes the >ticoat, which is still frequently plaid. Red 
place of the three rows of quilled blonde of old. ¢ petticoats are worn with a plaid stripe above the 
Many of these spring bonnets are trimmed all hem; but more elegant ones of either white cash- 
round the outside of the brim, as well as round the ? mere or alpaca, likewise with the plaid bordering; 
erown, with narrow ornaments, such as a roll of § but scarlet stockings, also black and white checked 
black velvet, with wheat ears twisted round it, or a2 ones, are equally as popular as plaid. 
flat band of black velvet, with small rose-buds or‘ For evening wear, colored stockings are also 
forget-me-nots placed flat upon it, the ornaments ; fashionable—pearl- gray silk stockings, with gray 
increasing as they approach the top. Whether this ¢ satin shoes, rose-pink stockings with pink satin 
style will be adopted, it is as yet impossible to say ; shoes. Colored clocks are also worn; thus white 
but it is newer than the heavy mass of trimming at ¢ satin shoes, ornamented with sky-blue bows, mixed 
the top of the front, which was worn last summer. ¢ with blonde, would be accompanied with white silk 
For spring wear, foulards of undecided colors? stockings, with blue clocks. This is a return to 
will be greatly in vogue. Manufacturers can (the Louis XIV. style. 
scarcely produce in these peculiar shades ever? mee For small dinners and friendly parties a new 
richest silks, such as watered or moires, fast enough, ¢ style of white bodice has become popularamong both 
80 great is the demand for them. It is difficult to) young married and unmarried ladies. The bodice 
bring these undecided colors befure the mind’s eyes 2and skirt are simply held together, as it were; the 
without the aid of a painter’s brush and box, but‘ bodice stops midway, being rounded off in the 
eoffeé with cream in it, tea with a large addition S centre of the figure, and has neither sleeves nor 
likewise of cream, all shades of cloudy grays, a $ epaulettes. A white bodice is worn underneath, 
sandy shore, light doves and stones, these are the) and covers the shoulders; it is more or less orna- 
nearest descriptions we can find to describe these ‘ mented, according to taste, sometimes simply with 
very fashionable shades. Dinner dresses, either > Stucks, and the sleeves wide enough to allow the 
moire antique or the watered silks which have only < § 2 hands to pass through with embroidery and Valen- 
three stripes of water in a single breadth, are very ciennes around the throat and wrists. The epau- 
popular at the present moment in any of these in- e lettes are made of gimp, and are sewn to the sil 
describable shades. ° bodice both in front and at the back, and upon the 
Black and white checks, and gray and white and > 2 top of the arm there are three long silken tassels, 
black and white stripes, will again be worn for Sand these are called Chinese epaulettes; in light 
morning petticoats during the early spring season. S blue silk they produce a very pretty effect upon 
The newest materials we have seen for these pur- ¢ the white muslin. If it is thought desirable to 
poses is a French mixture, warranted to wash, and ) 2 trim the skirt, the box-pleating should be headed 
in substance somewhat resembling mohair. Many ? with gimp, and from this tassels should depend. 
of these petticoats have plaid bands woven into the‘ Hollow pleats are going out, and they will be 
material; others have broad black or colored replaced by narrow ones, all following each other 
stripes, likewise woven. This‘is a great saving to‘ by being folded the same way. 
the economical, as a good effect can be produced) Round cloaks, plaided in brown and dark colors 
without the cost of additional trimming. But those < Q (upon light grounds, and finished in a deep border 
who prefer trimming will use rows of braid or of} of chenille fringe containing all the colors, will be 
black velvet ribbon, edged with white or yak lace, 2 worn this spring. 
sewn on either in a pattern or plain, according tos Round hats are much smaller than those of last 
fancy. With these striped petticoats, fine thread > year; the crowns are lower and more sloping; the 
stockings to match will be worn. The stripes are ; brims very narrow, slightly turned up. Mask veils 
much narrower than those upon the petticoat, ana are very generally and coquettishly worn with 
are woven around the stocking ; these will be more ) them by young ladies. : 
(259) 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Report or THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY oF THE PoTo- ) A Woman’s Ransom. By Frederick William Robinson, 
mac. To which is added an Account of the Campaign ? author of “Grandmother’s Money,” “Slaves of the 
in Western Virginia, with Plans of Battle Fields.; Ring,” “The House of Elmore,” &c. Boston: 7. 0. 
By George B. McClellan, Major General United, 4. P. Burnham. 

States Army. New York: Sheldon & Co. 2 
This edition of General McClellan’s Report is > 


inted in large t on good r,and may be? 
en pint ie Y ee) Tun Wire's Evivencs. A Novel. By W. C. Wills, 


read by all who are interested in the details thereof 5 ; 

Pte author of “Notice to Quit,” “Life’s Foreshad 
without prejudice to the eyesight. The maps cor- 2 ings,” &c. New York . = a p wie - "> 
respond in distinctness to the letter press. 


An English novel of considerable power. 


2 No. 240 of Harper’s “ Library of Select Novels.” 
A Poputan Hanp-Boox or ras New Testament. By) Those who have read “Notice to Quit,” will 
George Cumming McWhorter. New York: Harper > scarcely pass this new book, by the same author. 
@ Brothers. . 


A book that will prove very useful not only to ’ Caxtommana; A Series of Essays on Life, Literature 
general re ders of the Seviptures, but to clergymen$ and Manners. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. New 
and Sabbath-school teachers. The first portion > York: Harper @ Brothers. 


eats of ~ aes , —— — wcriscer Ppt The twenty-seven papers that make up this vol- 

ments, their canonicity, inspiration, sources of the . p 

pusP tof ipts, editions of the Greek 2°™° appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. They are 
’ oad in the author’s philosophic vein, and written evi- 


Testament, and different versions, ancient and > : ; 
modern, of the New Testament. Then follows a dently from o certain vanity of b ing into whieh 


' Bulwer is often betrayed. The topics discussed 
brief chapter upon each of the books of the New : : 
Testament, discussing the questions of authorship, embrace a wide range, as the title of the book inp 


date, style, disputed, remarkable, or mistranslated ‘ panneret é ne aie a ge were " ~ a 
passages, with geographical, historical and per-  pnncienng f . io - — ee ia ae, 
sonal illustrations. In these comments the author ¢ "°™ 86° on legrepenalenecta megheatnate tie gh riggs 
generally follows Alford, though Trench, Words- > sh sind - ’ 7: aay mizroe that reflects, net 
worth and others are copiously quoted. Those not 5 * sapervenmapenieenearel 
familiar with Biblical criticism will find in this > 
volume much that is new and interesting. 2 Tae Rivne or Amesis. From the Papers of a Germaa 
§ Physician. By Robert Bulwer Lytton, (Owen Mere 
Tar Anr or Conversation. With Directions for Self? ith). New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Culture. New York: Carleton. 
’ 4 . It is very rarely that the son of a distiguished 
An exeellent and suggestive book, written with Sliterary man gete laurels from the same field is 
gr oes good sense, and something mere Chan the > which his father has won them. Robert Bulwer 
eee o> rales by whisk eno may become ¢ + ytton is an exception to this rule. Somewhat 
socially agreable in order to be esteemed. It is just § cadhiiieien tt, tieatn amieeaban ding, like his 
“~ pews 7 rt Se eae vaeee OF Raven SHE oe ‘father, he yet displays eminent ability, and if he 
tering society ; while there are few of matured years ves to gain the full matarity of his powers, will 
who will not find much in its pages to be read with e leave s strong impression upon the mind of his age. 
profit. The number of those who converse well i8S The « Ring of Amesis,” is a brilliant effort, and 
very limited. Of mere talkers every circle is full, > | is him as a man - guns 


to its detriment and annoyance. The free circu-¢ 


lation of this excellent treatise will tend to increase § 
the first and diminish the latter, a consummation? “ Caronictes or tne Scaénserc-Corra Fam- 
most devoutly to be wished. Siy.”—In our notice of this volume last month we 
§ omitted the name of the publisher, M. W. Dodd, 
SorpeLLo, Srrarrorp, Curistmas Eve anp Easter Day.) New York. In referring to the book again we 
By Robert Browning. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields. ¢ must not omit to say that it is one of unusual in- 
Three of Mr. Browning’s longer poems ; the first terest, and shows in the writer a remarkable 
published originally in 1840, the second in 1837, ¢ degree of familiarity with the domestic, social and 
and the last in 1850. Sardello is a heavy heroic, 2 religious life and times of Luther. The style is 
Strafford a tragedy, and Christmas Eve and Easter ¢ exceedingly pure, and the narratives introduced so 
Day a medley of philosophy and criticism. Others:'winning, that the reader is absorbed by their 
may enjoy this installment of Mr. Browning’s$ spirit. Eva, Elsie and Fritz, tell their stories with 
poetry, but with us it has failed in interest—our?a natural grace, tenderness and pathos, that are 
. @wn fault, no doubt. Sirrsiatible. 
(260) 





















EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





COUNTRY HOMES. and her touch alone can enter. The fresh sprout- 

I wonder that there is a father—I doubly won- ing grasses, the blessed little wild flowers, the 
der that there is a mother in the world who, having > golden silk of the sunshine, the winds roaming 
the means and opportunity, does not make in the ¢ (through the great highways of the air, the vast 
eountry a home for the children that must grow up > S fleets of clouds which sail the sky—all- these are 
to man and womanhood within it. Q ¢ the ministers that their mother Nature sends to wait 

Many parents cannot do this. It is the misfortune ; upon your children, 
of innumerable children that they must be born¢ And from all these will you shut them out? 
and reared in the city—that their homes must be 2 Will you so impoverish and stultify the young lives 
narrow and cramped—shut in and walled around , committed to your care by denying them all the 
en every side. >blessed forces and ministrations of Nature, who 

A little dreary bit of back yard, under the cold ° offers them freely and to spare out of her great 
black shadows of overhanging roofs, where no >hounty? 
flowers can bloom and no sweet-smelling grass can‘ Live in the country, oh parents, if you can, and 
eover the barren limb of soil, is all they have of >let your children live out doors. Let their faces be 
eut-door life. A back yard, bounded on one side < tanned and freckled, so that you lay the foundations 
by a high white fence, on another by @ wall of Sof a sound, hearty, healthy boy and girlhood. Let 
red brick, and bisected by a clothes-line. Poor the ripeness, and sweetness, and mellowness of 
children! But this is only a part, and perhaps not > Nature get into them. Let their greatest joys and 
the chiefest of the evils of bringing up children in ¢ ¢ delights be in her and of her. [Let them know her 
the city—of having their home roots in a soil where 5 and love her at all times, in all her phases—in her 
they can neither strike deep nor wide, but must be sunshine and her rains—in her harvests of July 
erippled and contested on every hand. Sand her snows of January. 

What artificial, precocious, unnatural men and, Oh, blessed country children, with your “ clam- 
women do city children too often become! In the? shell pies” and your “cabbage-leaf fans,” with 
stimulating, unhealthful social atmosphere, how your loud, rollicking, boisterous girl and boyhood, 
soon their childhood drops away from them, and > climb the hills, and fish in the brooks, and search 
leaves them little affected men and women—thec the meadows for the firét spring flowers, and find 
dow all faded from the hot-bed flower—the sweet’ the sunny nooks in the woods where the last ones 
fresh juices of its early life dried up before their ¢ linger. Tumble in the sweet clover fields and 
time, and mincing airs and false ideas taking‘ amidst the new-mown hay, and climb the apple- 
possession of these young souls who can never gor trees, and chase the squirrels, thank God 
back into their free, simple, happy childhood. >every morning and evening that is Weaat places 

I should hate if I did not pity old children. This of life have fallen to you in the dear country which 
annatural, forcing process, which prevails in the 2 He has made. 
homes and the schools of our own land, is as glar-S And be sure, oh parents, that any child brought 
ingly absurd and evil as are many of our poet up in the city is defrauded of part of its right in 
styles of dress and living. S life. It is impoverishod on one sidé, and will be all 

The little children can never be young but once. ¢ its days. 

The years—the swift, bright, hurrying years—will And in the country only—in the pure, strong, 
be over for them in a little while. The morning, healthful elixir of its mountain airs, shall your 
with its song of birds, its dews of heaven, its joy of 2 children find stout muscles, and healthful lungs, 
winds, is moving on—still, smiling, remorseless— >and vigorous circulation, all of which our nation 
to the fierce heat, the stern labor, and the heavy stands in such pitiful need, and in which it is s0 
eares of the noon. It will be on your children ¢ fearfully deficient. 

soon enough. Let them play while the morning ¢. There are many parents, as I said before, whom 
lasts. You do not know, oh mothers, what a mighty § iron circumstances compel to live in the city, whe 
eoadjutor you lose when you will not let Nature? would gladly, if they could afford it, build their 
walk hand in hand with you in the education of > home-nest in the country. It is their misfortune, 
your children. She can do for them what youS not their fault, that the young vines of their house- 
mever can. And without her loving care and con-? holds must take root and spread their branches as 
stant ministrations and persuasions, their souls 5 they best can in the city. 

must be dwarfed, and stunted, and barren on every$ But to those other parents, whose means and 
side. circumstances allow them a choice betwixt city and 

There are a thousand open doors into which she§ country, I come pleading the cause of the childsen, 
enly can pass—nay, there are chinks and cranmies¢ and in the name of that great Trinity, of physical, 
ia every part of their natures, into which her voice 2 mental and moral elements, which together consti- 
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tate their souls, and plead with you—“ Give them 2 ance,” and it is safest sometimes to tacitly admit 
homes in the country.” our weakness by avoiding paths wherein our feet 
And I wish that this pen of mine, uttering its < will be very likely to slip—poor, stumbling, an- 
convictions in such.clumsy and inadequate words < steady feet at the best. 
ae these, could be inspired with such fervor,aud? And again, it is best to try and tighten the 
force, and eloquence, that its speech might enter‘ screws where we can bear it. There are many 
into the wide-open doors of some fathers’ and 0 mole hills” in life of which we are prone to make 
mothers’ hearts, and through them scatter over the ¢ “mountains.” How very little they will look to 
land more of its best and fairest jewels. v. F. T. ms one of these days. How we shall wonder that 








we were so overcome at sight of them. How 
¢many of them have vanished as the years go over 
“SCREWS LOOSE.” $ue. We ean smile on them now, so small are they, 
Have you ever read that most admirable “ Essay” s hardly vuiag banat er Rael: 06 si er And 
by the Country Parson on “ Screws” mental and yet, what Alpine peaks they once ware, their tege 
.. crowned with everlasting snow. 
moral? If you have not, oh reader, get it S 
and enter its large and comprehensive “ <a Et do; wleest, ond safst pad all of. us net. tovges 
ness,” and so when you come out you shall be as much heated wary Gurried, overcome by aay 
‘illic tid Waletibe indi ta nian. § thing that is solely of this world and that ends with 
A quaint essay it is. You shall laugh over its it Wo mast enbait to many hard foots hors, wp 
sometimes ; but I think you will oftenest be sober, ¢ must carry great many others with what lightness 
for it is solid with hard common sense, and full of , of heart and step we can, and for the burdens that 
kindly reproof and convincing logic that find their ‘ and'teu: Stang Se sige ou of cums, begyyen 
way down-inte the very quick and core of one’s > 7° if ye know where in childlike faith and trust to 
nature, and—cut there. For ourselves—and wee leave them. sate gies 
know that the same book speaks with a different ¢ 
voice to each reader—we found betwixt these Let us Bravely Face our Sorrows. 
little pages so much that we had felt but never bea BY F. H. STAUFFER. 








the power to articulate before, that our memory Let us bravely face our sorrows, 
often goes back and wanders among them again. Falter at no sudden grief ; 
This “Country Parson” evidently holds the Trusting in the faith that borrows 
belief that in some respects we are all of us¢ Lustre from its great belief. 
“ ” g by ] “ 
screws,” or in pial homely phrase, “ have a screw Q Dewar Ratan Mev wcendatel, 
loose somewhere. Bravi , “ 
_ ™_ raving ev'ry taunt and frown; 
Isn’t this the humiliating truth? Have you Surely some time God’s anointed 
never been astonished at some act or speech of Shall lay all their crosses down. 


yours which you never could account for? It was° 


not like you—it did not seem a part of yourself, While we are in silence weeping, 


Other hearts may be oppress’d; 


yet there it is; you can neither recall nor explain hie Uodeup to-quiet chetetae, 

it, how much soever you may deplore it. Hearts as sad may sigh for reat. 
And with yourself so you know it is with others. 

Look over the range of your friends and acquaint- Others are as deeply grieving, 


Others just as sorely tried ; 
Weary, tired, sick of living, 
And but happy if they died. 


ances, and how many amongst them are there who 
have not weaknesses, foibles, absurdities, who on 
some subjects are not just, and sound, and strong, ¢ 

but weak, sore, excitable? 

There are “ back closets” in your own thoughts g —— oo } lr 
and feelings which you keep dark and locked, and ¢ Our souls grow strong praying 
the key of which you etow away carefully. You) And in waiting on the Lord. 
do not like to enter there—you do not like to have? Mount Jor, Pa., March, 1864. 
others, and you are a coward or something worse 
there. 

Then there are topics and people upon xt 
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Witcox & Gisss’s Sewine Macuine.—This is 
you cannot reason calmly; your temper will run¢ one of the simplest, cheapest, and most satisfactory 
away or your neryes will upset yeu. It’s pitiful! Sof the many sewing machines in the market. Its 

For many of these “‘loose screwe”—ay, for most use in our own family warrants usin making the 
I fear, we are responsible. There is nothing like a>assertion. It works with only a single thread 
right beart to adjust a “ wrong head.” direct from the spool, and gives a strong and durable 

Still, aside from all this, there are probablySseam. Ever since it came into market we have 
weaknesses, infirmities of our physical and mental venga familiar with its use in the families of our 
constitution, which we cannot wholly overcome.‘ friends, and in every case have beard it warmly 
“ Abstinence is easier to the weak than temper-<spproved. 
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SUMMER WALKING DRESS. 
Dress of cuir colored Glacina, trimmed with brown ribbon. The edge of the skirt is finished with a box- 
plaited ruffle. 


Above this is a band of the Glacina, which is cut at short intervals, and bas a brown ribbon 
run through it. Each edge of the band is finished with a fluting of brown ribbon. 


The corsage is made in 
the Pompadour style, with revers, and trimmed to suit the skirt. The sleeve is made with an elbow, and bar 
both epaulette and cuff trimmed with brown ribbon. The front hair is arranged in the Russian style over a- 
eushion, and the back hair in a double waterfall. 
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NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS. 




















